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Dallas center examined 


College focuses on strengthening current CBI program 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


Inan effort to improve the effectiveness of the 
college’s Center for Business and Industry 
(CBI), a group of Haverhill constituents along 
with NECC President John R. Dimitry vis- 
ited one of the program’s prototypes in Dal- 
las, Texas, recently. 

Named one of seven supplier training cen- 
ters last year, CBI’s mission is to enhance the 
products and methods for a consortium of 
companies. Companies such as Digital Equip- 
ment, Eastman Kodak, and Texaco, among 
others, are taking part in training programs 
offered by CBI to educate their employees. 

Dallas County Community College was 
the first institution named as a supplier train- 
ing center. Although only a year and a half 
old, its techniques and programs offer strong 
examples to achieve the maximum results of 
the program, Dimitry said. This led to the 
arrangement of a trip to visit the facility. 

Agents of Fortune 500: The contingency 
included Lt. Gov. A. Paul Celluci, Sen. James 
Jajuga (D-Methuen), Rep. Brian Dempsey 
(D-Haverhill), Haverhill Mayor Ted Pelosi, 
and members of the Haverhill Advantage, a 
private and public partnership with the Greater 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, the City of 
Haverhill and the Greater Haverhill Founda- 


tion. 

Jean Poth, chairperson, department of 
business, and member of the Haverhill Ad- 
vantage coordinated the trip to tour the site in 
Dallas. 

“We were looking to bring economic de- 
velopment to Haverhill,” Poth said. “We got 
a better sense on whether we could replicate 
that model in Haverhill.” 

Dempsey, who was invited to attend the 
trip by the Haverhill Advantage and the mayor, 
said it was a good opportunity to visit a similar 
model. The future site of CBI is still undeter- 
mined, but Dempsey believes that touring 
Dallas’ facility gives the city of Haverhill an 
idea of what is necessary to accommodate the 
program, 

Southern comfort: “It helped usin know- 
ing what we need to do and it showed us that 
our proposal is on line,” he said. 

Originally, Dimitry said he wasn’t intend- 
ing to make the trip to Dallas until he discov- 
ered that Lt. Gov. Celluci joined the caravan. 
He said since the governor controls all of the 
state’s capital outlay necessary to fund CBI, 
he considered Celluci’s company an impor- 
tant factor in his decision to go. 

While at the Dallas college, the group 
spent the day overviewing programs at the 
institute. They also toured the institute and 

(continued on page 4) 


Saimin the word 


JAMES W. GUSTAFSON, open-door club adviser, and Frank Desarro, ESL 
instructor, enjoy the sounds of the Christian rock band DRM and the great 
autumn weather during a break In front of the student center. 


Flag protest lingers for local veterans 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


Weeks have passed since 
the Prisoner of War- 
Missing in Action 
(ROW-MIA) flag has 
flown over the Haverhill 
campus, but debate re- 
garding the issue rages 
on. 

NECC President 
John R. Dimitry 
sparked controversy af- 
ter his decision to re- 


S. LaChance photo 
FLAG CONFLICT. 


move the POW-MIA flag and ity only the 
federal and state flags. In taking a “conserva- 
tive approach to flag etiquette,” he said the 
flag will remain down until he receives direct 
orders from Goy. William Weld to raise it 
again, 

Conflict: At a recent veteran’s 
servicepersons organization (VSO) meeting, 
club members voiced their discontent over 
the current situation. 

“Dimitry is losing his mind,” said VSO 
president Kevin Gearty. “He’s damaging the 
image of the college. We want the college to 
shine, not to be tarnished.” 

Other members said Dimitry’s actions went 


Blueprint analyzed 


President’s proposal generates mixed views 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Editor 


In reaction to NECC President John R. 
Dimitry’s proposal to improve the college’s 
academic quality, faculty and students inter- 
viewed favor the plan while agreeing it will be 
a difficult task to accomplish. 

Edward DeSchuytner, chairperson, de- 
partment of natural science, said difficulty lies 
in the criteria used to select and attract stu- 
dents who will succeed. He said while there is 
already some selection going on within the 
college, it is not an institution that should be 
totally restrictive to students who don’t have 
the necessary abilities to get in to certain 
programs. The problem is recognizing stu- 
dents who already move in a successful direc- 


Reader Response 


tion from those who are destined to fail. 
DeSchuytner said financial support, book 
grants, providing guidance for under-pre- 
pared students and an honors program would 
(continued on page 5) 


against the opinions of the students and fac- 
ulty of the campus. 

“This campus wants that flag up and 
Dimitry is the only person that doesn’t,” 
Gearty said. 

VSO vice-president Peter Sanchez said, 
“Dimitry is out of touch with the students. 
He’s skirting the issue and not listening to 
what the students want.” 

But Dimitry is standing by his principles 
and though he seems greatly outnumbered in 
terms ofsupport, his decision will not change. 

“This is not an issue to be decided by sheer 
popularity,” he said. 

Slighted: Among the veteran’s concerns 


was a recent Board of Trustees meeting, held 
in the Bentley Library Conference Area. A 
proper discussion of the issue didn’t occur, 
they said. Veterans in attendance held up the 
POW-MIA flag supporting their cause and 
later walked out unsatisfied after their condi- 
tions remained unchanged, 

“We were never recognized at the Board 
of Trustees meeting and we (the veterans) 
were very upset,” said Dick Paradise, director 
of veteran’s services in Haverhill. 

But the president, who does not chair 
meetings of the Board of Trustees, contends 
the forum ws held fairly. The issue appeared 

(continued on page 6) 
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Right decision 


President makes correct ruling 
in taking down POW-MIA flag 


NECC President John R. Dimitry didn’t 
make a popular decision concerning the re- 
moval of the POW-MIA flag, but he made the 
right one. 

In respecting the majesty of the stars 
and stripes, Dimitry has come underfire 
by veteran’s groups, faculty, staff and 
students alike. These people have not 
only attacked his character, but his pa- 
triotism as well. Dimitry is only acting on 
what is honorable regarding the nation’s 
banner and the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, however. 

The American flag is the most power- 
ful symbol of freedom in the world. 
Fighting for the ideals of democracy, 
those brave POW-MIAs sacrificed their 
lives so America’s flag may wave as an 
emblem of our great nation. 

Prestige: It is with this understand- 
ing that the flag we pledge allegiance to, 
along with the flag of our sovereign state, 
should take precedence over other flags, 
no matter how honorable. 

America is brimming with noble 
causes. Who is to say one cause is more 
noble than the other? Should flags for 
cancer victims, missing or abducted chil- 
dren, the environment or AIDS victims 
all deserve a place on every flag pole 
across the state? 


Observer Editorial 


A line must be drawn somewhere. 
Backed bya Mass. law that states only the 
federal and state flags must be flown, 
Dimitry had the courage to draw it. 

Dimitry is not entirely blameless, how- 
ever. He should have checked the laws 
before thinking he was required to fly the 
POW-MIA flag. He should have con- 
tacted members of the Amvet’s Post 147, 
who originally raised the flag, before he 
did take it down. And he shouldn’t have 
boasted political platitudes before mem- 
bers of veteran’s clubs if he wasn’t con- 
tent with flying the flag. 

Biased duty: Regardless, Dimitry was 
right to call on Gov. William Weld to 
solve the issue justly. Until every com- 
munity college is required to fly the 
POW-MIA flag, singling out NECC is 
discriminatory. 

Ifthe law is unacceptable, then the law 
should be changed. The statehouse, not 
Dimitry’s office, should be pressed for 
answers. 

Keeping in mind that every veteran 
has the Observer’ssupport in locating and 
remembering the missing soldiers of our 
nation, no flag should detract from the 
glory of the state and federal flags. 


Political moves queried 


Reader offers insight regarding legislative lip service 


To the editor: 

On the streets, rhetoric is known as B.S. 
and an individual in the habit of using rheto- 
ric is known asa B.S. artist. Now it seems that 
one of the prerequisites of an astute politician 
is proficience in the B.S. business; in other 
words, one must be a major league B.S. artist 
to become a politician. 

This fact is proven everyday in the hal- 
lowed or is it hollowed halls of government. 
Examples are the politicians perennial and 
oft-repeated claims of advocacy for the poor, 
the elderly, children and education. Many of 
these same politicians vote and contrive in 
devious and roundabout ways to thwart the 
very same programs they supposedly support. 


Observer Letter 


When a politician introduces a bill knowing 
there is no money for it, this is the voters’ tip- 
off to watch a major league B. S. man in 
action. The politicians who go along with 
deceptions such as these are actually cutting 
the programs they supposedly support. 
Politicians who vote for or allow programs 
like free needles and free drugs for users to be 
funded while the programs that are suppos- 
edly number one on their agendas like educa- 
tion, the elderly, children and the indigent are 
being cut, are deceiving the voters. They are 
major league B.S. artists. R. D. Greenwood 


Observer Correction 


¢ Due to a reporting error, Mike 
Caldarone’s name was mispelled in his 
response to last issue’s poll question. 


Please call ext. 2634 to report any inaccu- 
ractes in this issue. Thanks for your sup- 


port. 
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To the editor: 

This letter is a response to the editorial 
opinion expressed by Eric Lundin on page 
three of the Observer, Sept. 15. 

Lundin’s colorful diatribe against femi- 
nism, like much right-wing conservative writ- 
ings, should serve as a wake-up call to all 
women and men at NECC who support the 
goal of equal opportunities for all Americans. 
Not only is the battle for equality not won, 
the right wing eagerly seeks ways to turn the 
clock back to the “good old days” of privilege 
for white males. 

Equal opportunity is seen as the enemy to 
the right wing because it requires those who 
hitherto had to compete only with “those just 
like them,” to now compete against all of us. 
The feminist movement of today, as that of 
the past, has not created the battle of “them 
against us,” male dominance has existed in 
society since before recorded history; only in 
recent decades have the disenfranchised and 
the excluded been able to force the white 
male dominated power structure in this coun- 
try to enact legislation to compel those who 
are the gatekeepers of access to education, 
employment, economic, social and political 
power, to allow those of us not “blessed” as 
males, to enter. 

The arguments Lundin raises against 
women who have the audacity to suggest that 
we have notall reached the promised land, are 
no different than those who complain about 
quotas or pressure applied to educational 
institutions, corporations and the like to ad- 
mit or hire competent people of color. 

Perhaps the next edition of the Observer 
will treat us to an editorial extolling the 
wonderful achievements of a few members of 
minority groups who can be found at the 
head of the Fortune 500 companies. 

Lundin mentions some of the legislation 
passed that has opened doors for women in 
the last few decades. I wonder how he thinks 
that legislation was passed? Was it because the 
men who were in power suddenly decided 
that it was time to give women a break? I 
wonder if he believes the feminist movement 
had nothing to do with the passage of that 
legislation; or with the court cases that have 
forced employers to treat women fairly; or 
with the constitutional amendment that gave 
women the vote. 

To what does Lundin attribute the in- 
creasing numbers of women in college? Is 
this, too, just the natural course of events? Is 
it because the men in power have all of a 
sudden decided it’s time for women to get a 
chance to develop something other than their 
abilities to nurture and support men and 
children? Why? 

Out of the goodness of their hearts? Could 
it have anything to do with the feminist 
movement? 

Lundin seems to suggest that women who 
have achieved parity with men in the corpo- 
rate world have “manipulated” their way into 
these positions. 

What he really seems to be suggesting is 


Re ANON GTI TAs 


Several readers react 
to column in last issue 


Observer Letter 


that those who gain access to those areas of 
public life which traditionally have been the 
private preserve of white males, have done so 
only because of affirmative action programs 
and quota systems and not because of their 
competence. 

Apparently, women who fail to make it to 
the board rooms of corporate America should 
stop belly aching about it. Token representa- 
tion in positions of power should satisfy them. 

Lundin argues that “Feminists applaud 
only women who excel or reach positions of 
prominence that share their twisted idcol- 
ogy.” 

Now I wonder how he would explain the 
energy that has come directly from the femi- 
nist movement that explains the existence of 
rape crisis centers, battered women’s shelters, 
the feminist focus and energy on child-care 
and health issues for poor women; the femi- 
nist energy that has been focused on abortion 
funding for poor women. 

How to explain the fact that in many of the 
textand readers used in Introductory Women’s 
Studies courses up to 3/4 of the material is 
about minority women, black women, Native 
American women, Latino women, Asian 
women and poor women. Why is that the case 
if feminists are focused only on powerful 
women? 

Lundin’s point that feminist are “des- 
ecrating the free enterprise system,” is quite 
mystifying. When leaders of the Hispanic 
community encourage Hispanics to patron- 
ize Hispanic owned businesses, does that also 
desecrate the free enterprise system? Indeed, 
must we all patronize only those establish- 
ments owned and operated by white males? 

How miraculous it is that the atmosphere 
suddenly has changed and women are now 
permitted entry into positions their merit has 
earned that were closed to them for much of 
human history. 

Perhaps Lundin will provide us with some 
understanding of that amazing happening so 
that we might tap it and solve some of our 
remaining social problems. Has the progress 
we have made against racism also occurred 
because of a change of mind? 

How many centuries more shall pass be- 
fore we evolve into a just and equitable place, 
especially if Lundin and others blow off femi- 
nists and radicalists in windy and name-call- 
ing columns? 

Signed, 

Selma Singer, Tammy DeVito, Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy, Mary Harada, Douglas 
Perry, Paula Strangie, Faith G. Flythe, Rob- 
ert McDonald, Gail Feigenbaum, Adrienne 
Markham, Katje Lavallee, Judith Kamber, 
Sandra Devellis. 

Virginia Noonan, Mary Prunty, Deborah 
Coletti, Geraldine Powers, Judith Tye, 
Eduardo Ruiz, Joseph Laudani, G. R. Morin, 
Joe Rizzo, Frank DeSarro, Deborah Soule, 
Elaine Haddad and Joan Patrakis. 
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Observer Opinion 3 
TV violence promotes cultural collapse 


Government intervention needed to extinguish increasing influx of unnecessary savagery 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


de hree people were killed in my living room last night. No 


police, no chalk outlines, no reporters occupied the 

scene — just an old, black-and-white television and a 
weird feeling that something was wrong with the entertain- 
ment industry. 

Over the years, television violence has risen to disconcert- 
ing proportions. Destructive car chase scenes through busy 
intersections are now commonplace. TV heroes shoot and kill 
the bad guys more often than they arrest them. Networks 
proudly display real-life examples of murder and violent 
behavior as movies of the week. The family den has been 
transformed into a mini-replica of the Roman Colosseum. 

More horrifying than the crimes broadcast on television, 
however, are the influences they have on the minds of those 
who watch. Children continually subjected to the repetitious 
slaughter on television run the risk ofinheriting Hollywood’s 
twisted code of morality. 

Definite link: Recently, the National Institute of Mental 
Health Report on Television and Behavior examined the 
findings of 2,500 studies and reported there was scientific 
evidence a “causal relationship (exists) between viewing tele- 
vised violence and later aggressive behavior.” 

The average child living in the United States sees 8,000 
murders and 100,000 other acts of violence on television by 
the time he or she leaves elementary school, reports the 
American Psychological Association. With a media fixated on 
violence, children soon learn a good way to settle an argument 
is to beat up the antagonist, or, in some cases, to shoot him. 

For TV bigwigs to deny televised violence has any effect on 
achild is not only preposterous, but contradictory. A network 
boasting of its efforts to promote safe sex by displaying a 
condom will disclaim that a violent rape may impact even a 
small number of viewers. 

Oxymoron: Also, corporations dish out big bucks to have 
their products advertised for a matter of seconds to influence 
an audience. How television gurus can argue they hold no 
persuasive control and take money from their advertisers is an 
inconsistency of logic. 

This seems to be the general Utopian view of Hollywood: 
Anything we do that is good, people will subconsciously 
remember, but anything bad, they'll just forget. Unfortu- 
nately, that is not the case. 

“T don’t need experts to tell me that the amount of violence 
on television today and its increasingly graphic portrayal can 
be harmful to children,” said network owner Ted Turner 
before a congressional subcommittee on the influences of 
television. “Television violence is the most significant factor 
contributing to violence in America.” 

Besides acting as if the problem doesn’t exist, proponents 
for television’s right to blatantly exhibit acts of violent crime 
usually revert to trumpeting the age-old adage, “the parents 
should be there to monitor shows not for children.” 

This philosophy isn’t working with today’s nuclear family. 

Impractical: Mom and Dad do not have the luxury of time 
to hold their child’s hand and watch television every second. 
Basic, everyday duties and responsibilities often require the 
most doting parent be unavailable at one time or another, 
even if it’s only in the next room. 

Television, instead of defending its right to broadcast 
violence by blaming it on the parent’s inability to safeguard 
their children’s upbringing, should instead work with parents. 

Another popular argument for televised violence concerns 
the misconception that it only mirrors real-life crime. Hence, 
if it happens in society, then television is doing nothing but 


Conservative Corner 


reflecting the evils already inherent in the social system. In 
reality, the media has blown real-life violence into amazingly 
disproportionate statistics. 

A 1991 research project named Watching America by 
Stanley Rothman, Robert Lichter and Linda Lichter reviewed 
more than 600 prime-time TV shows and concluded that 
“since 1955, television characters have been murdered at a 
rate 1,000 times higher than real-world victims.” 

Out of proportion: The study reveals that in real life, violent 
crimes make up only 5 percent of all arrests, but in television 
land, the numbers increase to 56 percent. In a medium 
purporting to typify natural behavior, the average prime-time 
TV show broadcasts 3.6 crimes per episode (50 crimes a night, 
350 a week), with one out of four crimes a murder. 

Television is out of control. Even the general public, it 
seems, has abandoned support for its broadcasting principles. 
Arecent Times Mirror poll showed 73 percent of viewers from 
all age brackets thought there was too much violence on 
television. 

There have been many attempts to quell the violent urges 
of Hollywood. Congress first responded with the 1990 Tele- 
vision Violence Act, sponsored by Sen. Paul Simon (D-IIl.), 
with the hopes that the industry would regulate itself. Elec- 
tronic devices to block violent programming have been 
introduced. Recently, TV Guide published the TV Guide's 
Parent’s Guide To Children’s Programming hoping to spare 
kids from the liberties of blood-thirsty programming. 

All this, of course, was not enough. The television indus- 
try, riding on the coattails of the First Amendment, continues 
to use the tube as battleground for trash. So, with pressure 


from Congress, the four major networks, ABC, NBC, CBS 
and Fox together with Ted Turner’s cable networks have 
reluctantly agreed to post parental advisory warnings of 
violent content and give advance notice to magazines and 
newspapers beginning this fall. 

Out of control: It is high time the government steps in to 
promote order in an industry that possesses a great influence 
over its viewers. Carol Lieberman, chairman of the National 
Coalition on TV Violence, reported, “There are close to 
1,000 studies on all kinds of entertainment ... that show 95 
percent causal link between violent entertainment and subse- 
quent harmful behavior.” 

America today is witnessing an outbreak of violent crime. 
According to the FBI, the rate of teenage victims of violent 
crimes has risen from 60 out of 1,000 in 1984 to 67 out of 
1,000 in 1990. 

In consideration of these facts, television should clean up 
its act and concentrate more on shows offering redeeming 
social value rather than overdone, violent acts of dramatic 
conflict. Regulation for an industry that has proven it can’t 
take care of itself is America’s only hope to stop the cultural 
disintegration it is causing. 


Acknowledgment 


“Television violence is the most sig- 
nificant factor contributing to 
violence in America,” said Ted 
Turner. 


Does violence on TV influence its vie wers? 


Soccorro Sola, ESL Fay Perella, nursing 
“Yes. Violence they watch on TVcan 
affect them at home and on the 
streets. Kids learn that with violence 


they can get anything they want.” 


“Violence on TV shows people its 
okay. That it’s acceptable.” 


Patricia Yeo, LPN 

“No. Ifa person’s violent, he’ll be 
violent whether or not he watches it 
on TV.” 


Steve LaChance photos 


» 


Angel Robles, computer science 

“Yes, it affects some people.It af- 
fects the minds of teenagers because 
they learn it from watching it on 


Ted Smallwood, LPN 

“Yes, it does. I work in a prison and 
I know children learn what their 
environment creates for them to 
believe.” 
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Observer Campus News 4 
Most readers want flag to fly over campus 


Dan Chapman, chemistry 

“T think they should put it back up and show 
some respect for the people who fought.” 
Jason Farla, business management 

“I think a few people who defended overseas 
aren’t worth remembering says something 
about America’s priorities.” 

Robin Emmert, social work 

“I think it should be up because it shows 
support for those who have been in Vietnam 
and for those who are still there and their 
families.” 

Steven Hodges, liberal arts 

“T’ve had friends who have been in wars. It’s 


REWARD 


Lost 
FM Listening System 
Used by the deaf & hard of 
hearing students for classes 


COMTEK 
TRANSMITTER w/NECC 
tag # 17557 
RECEIVER w/ NECC tag 


# 17562 


In grey, rectangle size, 
hardcase. The size of double 
lunch box. 

Please return to 
Special Services for Deaf & 
Hard of Hearing People 
Room F-131 
Student Center 
or call 508-374-3658 


Reader Response 
Line, ext. 2634 


not too fun to look at your friend’s name 
being on the wall and your mother on her 
knees. Sometimes it can disturb you.” 
Linda Peabody, business transfer 

“It should be put back up.” 

Michelle Anne Downer 

“T think it’s horrendous. I don’t think it 
should be taken down. I thinkit should be put 
up as high as possible next to the American 


Student Alumni 
Network Meeting 


Mondays 11 a.m. to noon 


Room F-13537 


Call Bill Harold at x-3921 
or Linda Brantley x-3789 


flag.” 

Kathy Glaccobe, DCE 

“There is no reason in the world why the flag 
should have been taken down. I feel badly 
that Dimitry is giving NECC a bad name. No 
harm was done in leaving the flag up.” 
Brian Hand, criminal justice 

“T think it should be put back up — they gave 
their lives to fight for the freedom of this 
country and they should be honored.” 
Jared Tuccolo 

“T think all the war vets deserve some kind of 
recognition for all the hard work they put into 
this country.” 


CBI = from 


its different centers, such as the Small Busi- 
ness Development Center, Center for Gov- 
ernment Contracting and the Technology 
Assistance Center. 

A great number of things were learned on 
how to beef up the current CBI program at 
NECC and make it more technologically 
advanced, Dimitry said. Implementing these 
new ideas would better serve the companies it 
provides services for. 

Sign of the times: “We learned we have to 
take the plunge into electronics,” he said. 
“You’ve got to have interactive video in this 
day and age.” 

By interactive video, Dimitry is referring 
to interconnecting different sites via elec- 
tronic equipment. This would allow one 
teacher to teach classes between the two 
campuses of NECC or across the globe at the 
same time. The trouble with offering educa- 
tional services to companies at great distances 
is “getting to them and them getting to you,” 
he said. 

The trip has also generated conflict be- 
tween Haverhill and Lawrence factions. Sen. 


Edward Crespo, political science 

“T think there should be a flag for all POWs 
and MIAs in all wars.” 

Alesa Smith, liberal arts 

“T think that these people should be remem- 
bered. If you take the flag down, they are 
gone.” 

Debble Roy, teacher preparation 

“T don’t like it. I think that they should be 
remembered. My father is a vet.” 

Robert Dumas, commercial art 

“What is the point of taking it down? He 
(Dimitry) is offending more people by taking 
it down than leaving it up.” 
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John O’Brien (D-Lawrence) recently called 
the trip an “act of collusion” between Dimitry 
and Haverhill leaders. Dempsey disregarded 
the allegations saying, “This was Haverhill’s 
initiative to go to Dallas. I suppose Lawrence 
could have done the same thing.” 

Dimitry invited any legislator from 
Lawrence to go a second time, and said, 
“O’Brien seems to think (the trip) prejudges 
where (CBI) will be. That’s not the case.” 

The future site of CBI is now up to the 
Division of Capital Planning and Operations 
(DCPO), Dimitry said. In a letter to Lark 
Palermo, commissioner, DCPO, Dimitry in- 
cluded a series of recommendations concern- 
ing certain specifications for the site, fully 
endorsed by the college’s Board of Trustees. 

“That’s not going to say that it still won’t 
be contentious,” Dimitry said. “But we don’t 
have the authority to pick where it will go.” 

But Dempsey is positive that Haverhill can 
provide CBI with the services it would need 
to flourish. 

“We can emulate (Dallas) and be a model 
for Massachusetts,” he said. 


Make the World Your Classroom 


Six Reasons Why Students 
Choose NECC Study Abroad program: 


Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cyprus 
Ecuador 
England 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
lreland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Spain 
Switzerland 


Access to Student Services: 
Programs offer many extra fea- 
tures such as orientation, on-site 
support/academic counseling, 
side-trips, and social activities. 


Choices of more than 20 Study 
Abroad Programs: Semester 
long and short programs (January 
and summer). 


No Language Requirement for 
Admission: Language studies 


while abroad highly recommended. 


Wide range of courses: Curricula 

include courses in the humanities and social 
sciences as well as in business, art and design, 
and marketing — many programs offer internship 
options. Credits are transferrable to U.S. col- 


leges and universities. 


Homestay Options Available: Living with 
host families accelerates language acquisition 
and gives in-depth knowledge of another 


culture. 


Competitive and Reasonable Cost: 
$600 NECC President's incentive 
scholarship and financial aid available. 
(For Haverhill High graduates additional 
scholarship assistance is available.) 


For more information, contact: 
Dr. Usha Sellers, Director, Study Abroad Programs 


508-374-3969 


Northern Essex Community College, Elliott Way, Haverhill, Mass. 01830 
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build up the foundation to encourage suc- 
cessful students to attend NECC. 

Honorable solution: However, John 
Guarino, professor, department of history 
and government, disagrees with the sugges- 
tion of an honors program. He said honors 
programs shouldn’t be created only for the 
sake of having them. 

“We need to,work on bettering our role 
for more precise advising,” he said. “Offering 
more scholarships and ensuring an effective 
transfer are also important in attracting stu- 
dents who will do well.” 

He said clearly informing students on 
program requirements will eliminate the prob- 
lems of elective surpluses and useless classes 
when they transfer. Students transfer because 
they worry of the danger in staying, he said. 

Mark Dunning, commercial arts and desk- 
top publishing major, said the approach of 
using advisers to help and direct people to get 
through college so they won’t fail will be 
effective. He also said enforcing developmen- 
tal courses on students who aren’t ready 
should help them be more successful. 

Placement: Geraldine Powers, chairper- 
son, department of business administration, 
said since she’s been involved in the manda- 
tory assessment testing, she thinks bringing 
academic skills up to speed before admittance 

~ into specific programs is important. 

“Students should get academic and devel- 
opmental support if they’re not ready,” Pow- 
ers said. “If they’re not prepared, they won’t 
succeed. I don’t see restrictions as a block.” 

But George Hickey, professor, depart- 
ment of business administration, said the 
academic improvement plan is multi-faceted 
and needs to be researched and analyzed 
before it is acted on. He said the method, not 
the goal, needs to be questioned because the 
entire issue is complex and challenging. 

“If students initially had the background 
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to achieve college level success, then we 
wouldn’t need to hold them up in non- 
credited developmental courses,” Hickey said. 
“But keeping accounting students on a five 
year plan because they’re unprepared is a 
disturbing thing.” 

Hickey also questions the possibility of 
reviewing high school transcripts and SAT 
scores before admitting students. He said the 
criteria involved is too varied. 

“On what basis do you judge and compare 
students transcripts from Central Catholic to 
Lawrence High School to Andover High 
School?” he said. 

Common consent: Timothy Hannagan, 
business management major, agrees. 

“This plan is terrible,” Hannagan said. “I 
didn’t graduate from high school. I grew up 
on the streets. This plan will just make it 
harder for people like me who only have their 
GEDs.” 

Charles Montgomery, professor, depart- 
ment of electronic technology and engineer- 
ing science, said furthering the qualifications 


Spring Break 
NASSAU - CANCUN 
JAMAICA - SAN JUAN 


PARADISE ISLAND 
7 Nights 


_from $299 


Includes: Air, Hotel, 
Transfers, Parties and More! 


Organize a small group —Earn 
FREE trip plus commissions! 


CALL 1-800-GET-SUN-1 


The Co-op Advantage 
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Refer a friend to Co—op and 


receive a free gift ! 
For more information, call 374-3722 
or visit the Co—op Office, C—310 


Advice on job search and resumé writing 
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will increase retention rates in the long run, 
but overall it may hurt some students. 

Elie Antar, biology major, said people 
need to be open-minded about the plan be- 
cause it contains both good and bad points. 

“Tt will put students right into the level 
they are ready for,” Antar said. “That is good 
because then we won’t be wasting money or 
time on courses you couldn’t handle or didn’t 
even need. But reviewing SAT scores shouldn’t 
be applicable to a community college. I never 
took an SAT and my grades are excellent.” 

Pro and con: Lauren David, liberal arts 
major, said although the plan is geared to 
provide student success, it isa doubled-edged 
sword. 

“It’s super because people won’t be as 
likely to fail out,” David said. “But what 
about older people returning to school? They 


JACOB PRESAYZEN tunes a plano In front of Dr. Betty Miller’s work, 
“Hearing Qualifications Test,” at the Deaf Artist’s Exhibit in the library. 
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can’t be expected to have sharpened skills for 
reviewing and assessment tests.” 

Chester Hawrylciw, chairperson, division 
of humanities and communications, said any 
effort to upgrade standards and improve qual- 
ity in the college is appreciated and applauded. 

Stipulation: “I agree that in order to 
enhance the qualitative aspects of the college, 
programs need to be more restrictive, but not 
if we’re improving quality by excluding,” 
Hawrylciw said. 

Catherine Pirri, professor, department of 
mathematics, said the president’s “two plus 
two” plan is a marvelous suggestion. 

“We really need a plan like this in the math 
and science and technology departments,” 
Pirri said. “We can find a way to include 
improvement without detracting from op- 
portunity.” 


Paid Ad Paid Ad 


REAL FREEDOM 


Paid Ad Paid Ad 


Welcome to Northern Essex! Another college year lies 
before us, with all its promise of learning and personal growth. 
The quest for understanding and skill is demanding but worth the 
effort. As an academic community we have the freedom to explore 
ideas and shape our lives. 

Among the freedoms that you as a student will be 
exercising this year is the “right to choose.” You will be deciding 
what to study, how to spend your time, where to channel your 
energies, with whom to associate, and what values you are going to 
live by. All these choices have consequences for good or ill. So 
choose carefully. 

As this school year begins, the NECC faculty and staff 
listed below urge you to consider another type of freedom: one 
that we have found to be more precious than any other. It’s offered 
by Jesus Christ, who said “If you abide in My word...you shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8:31-32). 
“Therefore, if the Son makes you free, you shall be free indeed” 
(John 8:36). 

These promises of spiritual freedom are sure and available 
to any who trust in Him. If you’d like to know more about this 
freedom, we’d be happy to talk with you. 


Have a great year at NECC! 
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choices 


Wholesome fare 
reaches campus 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer News Editor 


For those who aren’t hip to the 90s 
scene, health is in. And the kick that 
has been sweeping the nation over 
the past decade has found a perfect 
target in NECC. 

Corporate Chef's Inc. food ser- 
vice has joined the ever-growing 
number of institutions to incorpo- 
rate healthy foods into their daily 
routine. The move toward healthier 
foods with less fat and calories re- 
flects the wellness issue apparent in 
most of society today, said Arthur 
Signorelli, student activities direc- 
tor. 

“Asa learning institution, we try 
to teach students ways to improve 
their lives, and this is certainly one 
way we can do this,” he said. 

Two new additions, acharbroiler 
and a larger salad bar, will contrib- 
ute to the healthier fare, said Donna 
Jutras, food services director. 

Lighter fare: The larger salad 
bar has been ordered and will offer 
more light dressings and more 
homemade salads such as tabouleh 
and barley salad. The new 
charbroiler will help cut down on 
grease and fat in many of the foods 
that were once fried. 

“The new charbroiler alone 
makes for healthier choices,” Jutras 
said. “More and more students and 
younger people are becoming health 
conscious and we’re trying to offer 
vegetarians and health conscious 


people some options.” 

Signorelli said he received com- 
ments regarding the lack of healthy 
choices on the menu in the past. 

“T know there were alot of people 
who wouldn’t eat (in the cafeteria) 
because they weren’t happy with 
the choices available,” he said. 

Patties galore: People have been 
flocking to more things coming off 
the line than just the healthier ham- 
burgers 

“T notice things like turkey 
burgers have taken off,” Jutras said. 
“People just keep coming back for 
more.” 

Along with turkey burgers, 
chicken and vegetarian burgers are 
now Offered as an alternative to the 
run-of-the-mill hamburgers previ- 
ously offered. 

Each day’s menu offers a 
healthier alternative as a second 
entree with the likes of broiled 
chicken breast with lemon risotto, 
turkey tacos, baked lemon haddock 
and a vegetarian-style super taco 
salad. 

Comeback: Not everyone in the 
90s has been bitten by the health 
bug yet. NECC students and staff 
who have not will be reassured 
knowing Papa Gino’s has returned 
to the tile lounge. 

Papa Gino’s came under fire last 
semester from students who com- 
plained about the high price and 
low quality of the product, but the 
company apparently did enough 
business to warrant a return to cam- 
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Wok ’n’ roll 
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A Corporate Chef's Inc. worker prepares stir-fry for a hungry student from the new healthier menu, 


pus. 

“Tt’s not that Papa Gino’s wasn’t 
working; they did fairly well,” 
Signorelli said. “The natural flow of 
students in the food lines wanes as 
the semester goes on. As the spring 
term comes, people go out to lunch 


more or to the beach or wherever.” 
Jutras believes the location on 
the bottom floor of the student 
center has a lot to do with the pizza 
stand’s quality and success. 
“The problem downstairs is that 
we’re limited space-wise and facil- 


ity-wise. Because of that, you’re lim- 
ited as to what you can produce and 
how you produce it.” 
A large part of Papa Gino’s suc- 
cess is the publicity, Signorelli said. 
“T think we can do a lot more,” 
he said. 


Flag — from page one 


on the agenda, and a “thorough discussion of 
the topic” took place, he said. 

“T think the purpose ofa public meeting is 
to have a full discussion of the issue, and I 
certainly think there was,” Dimitry said. 

The trustees recently came out in dis- 
agreement of Dimitry’s position, voting 
against him to raise the flag immediately. 

Growing endorsements: Dimitry has 
gained some support, however. He said he 
received a number of phone calls and letters 
from sources favoring his resolution. The 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune ran an editorial ex- 
pressing their support as well. 

“We share Dr. Dimitry’s view the Ameri- 
can and state flags should be given special 
precedence over other flags,” the article said. 

VSO members, sensing that Dimitry will 
not waver in his decision, have since canceled 
the idea for a protest march on campus. 
Feeling that such a march would be “useless 
now,” they plan to “attack the State House” 
and support the legislation to get the POW- 
MIA flag waving again, said Paradis. 


Ongoing struggle: “We can’t let this die,” 
Gearty said. “We want to do this calmly. We 
don’t want to give the vets a black eye.” 

Support for the veterans increased sub- 
Association voted in favor of putting the flag 
back up. 

“I think the vote speaks for itself,” said 
James C. Bradley, professor, department of 
behavioral sciences. “I think there is a con- 
cern with the faculty that the flag should be 
flown.” 

Dimitry said he had received a response 
from Gov. Weld; however, he wouldn’t dis- 
close the contents of the letter until he held a 
meeting on Oct. 6. He said he would support 
any decision the governor had made. 

“In the long run and short run nothing 
should ever subtract from the glory of the flag 
of the United States ... it’s the symbol that 
provokes national pride,” Dimitry said. 

“IT don’t want to do anything that will 
detract from the majesty of the Stars and 
Stripes. 


Furious over flag 


S. LaChance photo 
VSO MEMBERS, Bill Sobolewski, Peter Sanchez, vice-president, Kevin Gearty, 
president, and Bill Poulin, secretary, show their support for the POW-MIA flag. 
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We like to get it right 


The NECC Observer will correct any mistakes on its pages. To report an error, contact 
the editor or adviser at 374-3900, ext. 2634. Thanks for your support! 
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Long-time professors pass on 


Gabriel Brahm, Margaret Raney succumb following long illnesses 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer News Editor 


The talents and friendship of two long-stand- 
ing faculty members will be missed by stu- 
dents and staff this year. 

Gabriel Brahm, professor, department of 
English, and Margaret Raney, chairperson, 
department of office technology, recently 
passed away after lengthy battles with leuke- 
mia and cancer, respectively. 

Brahm, one of the first full-time faculty 
members hired in the English department, 
had served 28 years at NECC, and was widely 
regarded as one of the college’s characters. 

“He was one of the core members who 
really shaped the English program into what 
it is today,” said Chester Hawrylciw, chair- 
person, division ofhumanities and communi- 
cations. 

“He was a man who loved words, writing 
and literature — in that order,” Hawrylciw 
said. “He was into collecting antique furni- 
ture, but his real passion always was reading 
and writing poetry.” 

Poet Laureate: A widely published poet, 
Brahm’s works appeared in such publications 
as The Kansas Quarterly, The Crab Creek 
Review, Atavist and others. He also con- 
ducted the “Works in Progress” workshops in 
which professional writers came to the col- 
lege to discuss their writings. 

“He was more passionate in his love for 
American letters than anyone in the faculty,” 
said George Bailey, professor, department of 
English. “His passing is a great loss. I don’t 
think the type of teacher and person he was 
can be replaced. 

“He was a dedicated scholar, trained un- 
der some of the finest professors of English of 
their time,” Bailey said. “That may have 


accounted for his dedication to his profession 
and his fine critical mind.” 

Fortitude: Known for his offbeat person- 
ality, Brahm displayed much character by 
continuing to work through much ofthe year 
after he was diagnosed with leukemia. He was 
in remission from the disease when he re- 
turned to teach four sections of English, a 
full-time teaching load, Bailey said. 

Students showed support and managed to 
raise his spirits during the last stages of the 
disease by sending him poetry and original 
writings. 

“He appreciated all the poems and per- 
sonal notes,” Hawrylciw said. “They were 
what counted most in his eyes. NECC was 
like family to him.” 

A collection will be taken up to purchase 
books of poetry for the library in Brahm’s 
name and a bench will be placed in front of the 
library in his memory. 

Margaret Raney was a friend and col- 
league of the office technology staff for 15 
years. She was well-respected by both the 
Lowell business community and the school 
community, said Jean Poth, chairperson, di- 
vision of business. 

Leadership: She was a member of the 
Massachusetts Association of Community 
College Office Education and former presi- 
dent of Delta Sigma Pi. 

“T don’t know how she did it,” said 
Geraldine Powers, chairperson, department 
of business administration. “She just did so 
much and yet still made time for her students. 
She always put her students first.” 

Raney shared a great rapport with her 
colleagues and pulled her department to- 
gether to work as a team, Poth said. 

“She had a marvelous sense of humor and 
she kept everything perky,” said Katherine H. 
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NORTHERN ESSEX 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


PLAN AHEAD 
AND APPLY EARLY! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
Kathy Bresnahan 
Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 


A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Richards, professor, department of office tech- 
nology. “We all miss her dearly.” 

Sue Anne Dillmen, a student who consid- 
ered Raney a teacher and friend, is apprecia- 
tive for the help Raney offered her. 

“She showed a real interest in the stu- 
dent,” she said. “She was a caring and sensi- 
tive individual who could pick out the stu- 
dents who needed a little more nurturing or 
help and she would make time to help them. 

“Any time she talked about the business 
world, she really made it come alive. I went 
back to NECC after being out of school for 
26 years, and it was a very intimidating time 
for me. She made the transition easier for me 


Commitment 


“(Margaret Raney) was 
a caring and sensitive 
individual who could 
pick out the students who 
needed a little more nur- 
turing or help and she 
would make time to help 
them,” said Sue Anne 
Dillmen. 


because she was always there to help.” 

Raney was no stranger to tragedy. She lost 
her husband to illness and her teenage son in 
a boating accident just prior to being diag- 
nosed with her own illness. 

Vitality: “She was a role model for people 
on how to deal with their own problems,” 
Dillmen said. “She never really let go of life 
and stayed to the fullest.” 

She didn’t burden other people with her 
own problems because she was too busy 
helping them deal with their own, Poth said. 

“She was a quiet but strong woman — she 
had great courage with a capital ‘C,’” Poth 
said. 


Thinking about getting your bachelor’s degree? 


Think about 


e find out how easy itis to 
transfer your NECC degree 
into a 4-year program 


at Riv! 


e find out about all the other 
advantages Rivier offers — 
location, cost, academic 
strength, & much more! 


Stop by and see Riv’s Admissions Counselor 
(by the Cafeteria) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th 


11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
(or call TOLL FREE 1-800-44-RIVIER for details) 
You'll be glad you did! 
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Lawrence orientation ee 
draws huge crowds 


Students impressed with campus, safe-sex show 


By MARIA GARCIA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Grabbing each student’s attention can be a 
difficult task, but Norma Ortega, Lawrence 
student activities director, succeeded in do- 
ing so at orientation recently. 

“Weare going to have oral sex at 12 p.m.,” 
she said, not only to get their attention, but 
also to get them involved with campus activi- 
ties and promote the lecture of safe-sex guru 
William Goettel. 

Orientation consisted of workshops, a 
painting exhibit, a guest speaker and a wel- 
come for students. 
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PEDRO MEJIA checks out the scene. 


“Everything was good, but there was not 
enough information to get people’s atten- 
tion,” said Maura Donovan, a nursing 
student.“Teachers should talk to the students 
about the activities.” 

Liberal arts student Warren Kelly said,“I 
am having a great time here. This campus is a 
nice place to be.” 

Decorative display: The campus was deco- 
rated with colorful balloons on every table. 
Among the sponsors were Personal Safety 
Issues, Women’s Resource Center, Cultural 
Diversity Committee, Alumni Association In- 
formation, Lawrence Program Committee, 
student government, student senate and 
NECC and Community Counseling. The 
workshops were held from 10 a.m to 2 p.m. 

An unveiling of the new Lawrence Art 
Trail, an art exhibit based on famous Ameri- 
can, European and Oriental artists also took 
place. 

“We are trying to make students aware of 
what we have, and we are also trying to 
educate them in terms of the different cul- 
tures that we have here on the campus,” said 
Ortega while dressed like a slice of pizza. 

The biggest attraction was Doctor Bill 
(Goettel) who spoke for an hour about safe 
sex. 

Playing doctor: “It was very entertaining; 
he was very motivated and made people 
laugh,” said Charles Campbell, campus secu- 
rity officer. “I think he got his point across 
because he was funny.” 

Future NECC student, John Goetchius 
said, “I think they are trying to pull in more 
students; it is a very nice, comfortable atmo- 
sphere.” 

Orientation was also held for evening stu- 
dents with a variety of performances by stu- 
dents. 
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Bringing down the atrium at orientation 
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KARAOKE IS OKAY with Joyce Keech, secretarial, Migdaly Ruiz, business 
management and Lissette Santiago, liberal arts/nursing as they belt out a tune. 


Atraer la atencion 


Por MARIA GARCIA 
Reportera del Observer 


Atraer la atencion de cada estudiante puede 
ser bien dificil, pero Norma Ortega, Directora 
de las actividades estudiantiles en el recinto de 
Lawrence, lo logro en la reciente orientacion. 

“Vamos a tener sexo oral a las 12 p.m,” 
ella dijo, no solo para conseguir la atencion y 
el interes de los estudiantes pero tambien para 
que los mismos se involucren en las actividades 
del lugar. 

La orientacion consistio de mesas 
informativas, una exibicion de pintura, y un 
orador invitado los cuales fueron muy bien 
recividos por las dozenas de estudiantes que 
asistieron. 

“Todo estuvo muy bien, pero no habia 
suficiente informacion para atraer mas a los 
estudiantes,” dijo Maura Donovan, studiante 
de enfermeria. “Profesores deben de hablar a 
los estudiantes acerca de las actividades.” 

Un estudiante de Artes Liberales Warren 
Kelly dijo, “Yo estoy teniendo un buen tiempo 
aqui; este recinto es un lugar placentero.” 

El lugar fue decorado con ballunes de 
todo colores enganchados en cada mesa. Entre 
los patrocinadores estuvieron Temas de 
Seguridad Personal, Mujeres Centro de 
Recursos, Comite de diversas Culturas, 
Informacion de la Asociacion de Alumnos, 
Comite del Programa de Lawrence y el Senado 
y Govierno Estudiantil. La orientacion fue 
efectuada desde las 10 a.m to 2 p.m. 

Una exibicion de arte la cual fue basada en 
famosos artistas Americanos, Europeos, y 
Orientales fue tambien presentada como parte 
de la orientacion. 

“Nosotros estamos tratando de que el 


WANTED: 10 HOMES 
For VINYL SIDING 


estudiante reconozcan lo que tenemos y 
tambien estamos tratando de educarlos en el 
sentido de las diferentes culturas que tenemos 
aqui en este recinto,” dijo Ortega activamente 
hablando mientras disfrasada como un pedazo 
de pizza. 

La atraccion mas grande fue Doctor Bill 
(Goettel) quien hablo por alrededor de una 
hora acerca de precrauciones a tomar antes de 
tener relaciones sexuales. “Fue muy 
entretenido; el fue muy motivado y hizo a las 
personas reir, dijo Charles Campbell, un oficial 
de seguridad. “Yo creo que el trasmitio su 
mensaje por la razon de que el era gracioso.” 

Un futuro estudiante de NECC John 
Goetchius dijo, “Yo creo que ellos estan 
tratando de conseguir mas estudiantes; eso 
esta muy bien, hay una atmosfera muy comoda 
aqui.” 

La orientacion de dos dias fue tambien 
presentada para los estudiantes de la tanda 
nocturna con una variedad de talentos 
representados por los mismos estudiantes. 


John Goetchius 


Un futuro estudiante de 
NECC John Gaetchius dijo, 
“Yo creo que ellos estan 
tratando de conseguir mas 
estudiantes; eso esta muy 
bien, hay una atmosfera 
muy comoda aqui.” 


A limited number of homeowners in this area will 
be given the opportunity of having HIGH TECH 
2000 SOLID VINYL SIDING professionally 
installed at a VERY LOW INVESTMENT. This 
beautiful new product has captured the interest of 
homeowners throughout the United States who 


are fed up with High Energy Costs and having to 
paint every 3 or 4 years. This quality made siding 
and custom formed trim cover can be yours at a 
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The Co-op 
advantage 
pays off 


Many students benefit 
from intern experience 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Writer 


B rian Cipro made an important decision involving his 


summer. He had plans to trading in his beach towel, 
lawn chair, sun tan oil and waves to work for free at the 
Andover Townsman. 

Most people would fail to see the point in this, but Brian 
had a different view. 

“On the surface, working for free didn’t appear to be the 
best way to spend my precious summer leisure time,” said 
Cipro, who works in desktop publishing. “After all, I was 
taking three summer courses. When was I going to enjoy 
myself? Deep down, however, I knew that learning about and 
working in a Macintosh graphics environment is what I 
enjoyed, and would be a great way to gain real-world experi- 
ence in such an environment, and so my decision was made.” 

Cipro and several other students, spent their hot summer 
days as part of the cooperative education program (co-op) on 
campus. 

Co-op places students into their careers while making the 
most of their abilities. 

Eligibility: The program has existed for 14 years, offering 
students elective courses in co-op I and II. Students earn 3 to 
6 credits for up to two semesters. 

Individuals must complete all curriculum courses before 
entering the program. 

Candidates must register and pay in order to participate, 
receiving a letter grade upon completion. 

According to Lisa Tisdale, co-op job developer, students 
learn a series of preparatory skills. 

“We meet with the students initially to see what they’ve 
done here at college and to evaluate the types of jobs they have 
held in the past,” Tisdale said. “ We also work closely with the 
students, forming a resume and cover letter.” 

Participants have to work 180 hours per semester or do an 
internship of 140 hours if unpaid. 

Emphasis is placed on attending mandatory orientation 
sessions occurring at the beginning of the semester. 

“The fact the students show up for orientation on time 
means that they are serious about the decision they made and 
would hold that same respect when they are out working in 
the program,” Tisdale said. 

It’s typical for students to spend a great deal of time 
working with counselors before obtaining a position. 

“They work on interviewing skills, projecting one’s image 
to appear successful and confident, rather than timid and shy,” 
Tisdale said. 

The program encourages students to attend workshops 
early in their education, which are open to all students, giving 
them a head start in the co-op program. 

Co-op registration continues through Oct. 4, for students 
who are looking for the experience or an additional course to 
take. 

Experiences in the program: Past students believe the 
course was beneficial in cultivating relationships and demon- 
strating a hands-on environment in their chosen professions. 
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Opportunity knocks 
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DEBORAH CROVO, desktop publishing, feels at ease in the work environment the cooperative education 
program placed her in because of the comfortable atmosphere at Haverhill’s Goal QPC. 


It provides them with a way to tie in what they were doing in 
school with their employment. 

“The program gave me the opportunity to get a job in the 
field I was studying, allowing me to write a resume,” Ana 
Luna, computer science major, said. “Since I didn’t do an 
internship, I got paid and the experience helped me outa lot.” 

Employers say the program is beneficial for them as well, 
because the students are well-prepared, hard-working and 
Possess a strong sense of responsibility for the jobs they have 
accepted. 

“This was our first experience with the program,” said 
Carol Vadenboncoeur, supervisor for Haverhill’s Family Bank. 
“She (Luna) was able to use the skills she learned at NECC. 
We found she was able to do more than the clerical work she 
was hired for.” 

Some employers believe it’s a tremendous validation to be 
able to learn and apply skills, not only for the students but for 
the schools and work place. 

“It’s meaningful for the school to know that the students 
are learning what they are being taught,” Vadenboncoeur 
said. “It’s great for the businesses to be able to have people 
come into the work place that we may be able to hire in the 
future. I wish we had more of an opportunity to hire co-op 
workers because this was a very positive experience.” 

Employers, students and co-op counselors work together 
in developing a training agreement to work on five the major 
areas of improvement they believe could benefit everyone 
involved. The agreement is developed a few weeks after 
employment is placed. 

Training agreement: 

+ The student drafts out what they have learned in their 
few weeks of employment. 

+ All parties sit down to determine what the learner needs 
to know. 

* Atthe end of the semester, the employer evaluates the 
performance of the student. 

+ Students evaluate their performance. 

A faculty coordinator comes from the student’s aca- 
demic area and gives them the final grades based on their 
production in the five major areas. Qualities like promptness 
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play an important factor 
in their final grade. 

For those students 
still questioning which 
career best suits them, 
co-op has developed a 
software package called 
Discover. 

The package com- 
bines the individuals val- 
ues, interests, abilities, 
and experience to assist 
in discovering a career 
for the student. 

Complimentary: 
“Discover is a software 
package thatanystudent 
is free to use,” Tisdale 
said. “It’s especially help- 
ful for those students 
who aren’t sure what ca- 
reer option to take.” 

Employers take an interest in the student’s education by 
teaching them new programs in the work place and helping 
them to further their abilities. 

“I think the co-op program is a great opportunity to 
broaden students horizons,” said Jessica Price, Andover Towns- 
man production system coordinator. “I found it really ben- 
efited us and the student because we were able to teach them 
new software programs.” 

Some students work out well in the program, leading to 
permanent positions. 

Sarah Tibideau, paralegal studies, said, “I found this 
program to be beneficial, not only for putting something on 
my resume, but it’s a good way of getting your foot in the door 
and gaining some experience.” 

Team effort: The employers who hire the students believe 
program directors, as well as students, help to promote their 
image. 

“Tibideau is going to work for us part-time as an em- 
ployee,” Frank Talty, attorney, said. “At the 
time the program ended, we weren’t looking 
for anyone, but we were pleased with her 
employment so we hired her. We had a direc- 
tor come visit us at the beginning of the 
program. We knew this was expected, but she 
was very well organized, and that helped us, 
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LISA TISDALE, job developer. 


Other students who found employment 
within the program realize the comfortable 
atmosphere made them feel at ease and helped 
them produce better work. 

“T am an adaptable person by nature, but 
the warm welcome and instant acceptance of 
my co-workers has made the change in posi- 
tion exceptionally easy,” said Deborah Crovo, 
desktop publishing. “I have never been so 
readily accepted by an entire group as I have 
with this one. They certainly made adapting 
to anew environment, with an entirely new a 
set of responsibilities easy and painless.” 

“If I had spent all the hours I put in at the 
Townsman this summer by soaking up the 
sun,” Cipro said, “I would have had a heck of 
a tan right now. But my time was better 
spent.” 

For more information, contact Tisdale in 
C-310 or call 374-3722. 
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First campus rev: 


Upcoming reunion stirs memories 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


B ack in 1961, renovation began on a small building in 


Bradford to accommodate an institution for higher 

education. When the paint dried and the plaster dust 
settled, NECC emerged. Operation of the college continued at 
the Chadwick Street (Greenleaf) school until the Elliott Way 
campus was ready for occupancy in 1972. 

Excitement generated as the realization of moving day neared, 
but the prospects of change were discussed at length among 
faculty, staff and administration. Such changes as working rela- 
tionships, atmosphere and the nature of the institution were 
inevitable. 

“At Chadwick Street, the faculty offices were together,” said 
Norman J. Landry, dean of students affairs. “We had an easy 
professional relationship, sharing information about teaching 
technology and learning. There was a built-in fellowship capac- 
ity.” 

About 40 current NECC faculty and staffmembers remember 
those years at Chadwick Street. Some were among the first to 
teach; others are original graduates. 

The idea of a reunion came to light during a reminiscent 
conversation between Landry, Dorothy Holmes, administrative 
assistant, and John Lyons, board of trustees member, former 
student and reunion committee founder. Stepping back in time, 
they paid a visit to the Chadwick Street School. 

Bygone days: Vestiges of students and the old bookstore 
brought on a deluge of memories. 

“The big draw was the student lounge,” Holmes said. “It was 
called the dungeon. Even the old paintings were still on the 
walls.” 

Once Bradford’s town hall, the school was built in 1885. The 
dungeon, located in the basement, had elements and the reputa- 
tion of once housing a jail. Students painted murals and deco- 
rated the former cells before installing tables and vending ma- 
chines for their use during class breaks. 

Jack L. Aronson, chairperson, department of foreign lan- 
guages, philosophy and religion, said when he began his career in 
1964 he was told the dungeon had been a jail. 

“But I don’t think anyone felt jailed when NECC took it 
over,” he said. 

Students quite often played cards in the lounge for lack of 
anything else to do, Landry said. Former NECC President 
Harold Bentley, being a minister, didn’t like that. He would yell 
and scream, disperse the students and shut the door. Within 15 
minutes a whole new group of students would be in there playing 
cards. 

He ruled like a king, intervening in students’ personal lives, 
said John Guarino, professor, department of history and govern- 
ment. He called all-student meetings and issued moral strictures 
such as telling them to stop reading Playboy magazine. 


ELIZABETH R. COYNE DONALD R. CONWAY 


Stage hands: Holmes joined NECC in 1968 as counseling 
secretary. At that time, the second floor auditorium accommo- 
dated the faculty office space and lounge. The former stage served 
as the counseling office and featured a reception desk at the top 
of the stairs. With inadequate lighting in those early years, 
Holmes joked how she “worked on the stage” with floodlights 
shining down on her. 

Also joining the staffin 1968, Elizabeth R. Coyne, director of 
counseling, recalled the challenge students faced in maintaining 
anonymity while seeking counseling. Not only were the rooms 
makeshift, students had to parade past the faculty to get there. 

“The counseling center was on the stage, and the faculty sat 
where the audience would have been.” 

But the huge room was delightful, Coyne said. The faculty 
had their desks together, and tremendous amounts of intellectual 
debate, conversation and collaboration took place in an informal 
setting. The sense of community among the faculty outweighed 
the disadvantages of not having any private space or individual 
offices. 

Yankee ingenuity: “Chadwick had alot of charm,” Professor 
Ernest W. “Bill” Arnold, Jr., department of electronic technol- 
ogy and engineering, said. “We made do with what we had and 
did very well.” 

He began his NECC career in 1964. The classroom in which 
he first taught was constructed one summer by a former col- 
league. He still works alongside most of the original faculty in his 
department, which was simply called “electronics.” Today, the 
same number of students enroll in technical courses as in the ’60s, 
but the filler courses such as college algebra and trigonometry 
draw a higher enrollment. All the math courses were taught by 
three or four instructors in his department during those years. 

“Oh, but it was fun,” Arnold said. “It was a small campus, and 
everyone knew one another.” 


Flavor of the times: 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


“The past is always best remembered. We were all younger then,” 
said John Guarino, professor, department of history and govern- 
ment. 

Rapid change within the college occurred as a result of 
increased enrollment during the Vietnam War. Students became 
involved with the peace movement as the war built up and its 
impact reached the Merrimack Valley. 

Conscientious objections concerning the war were raised, and 
debates surrounding the difficult issues of civil rights and legal- 
ization of marijuana took place in many classrooms, Elizabeth R. 
Coyne, director of counseling, said. 

There was no violence or any real problem of that kind at the 
college, Guarino said. The first student demonstration was held 


Ernest W. 
Arnold Jr. 


“Chadwick had a 
lot of charm,” 
said Professor 
Ernest W. 
Arnold, Jr. “We 
made do with 
what we had and 
did very well.” 


on the school lawn. Armed with candles and holy pictures, they 
protested classes held on Good Friday, he said. 

The school received its fair share of bomb scares, however, and 
most frequently during final exams. 

John L. Sullivan, professor, mathematics department, joined 
the faculty in 1966. He said many bomb scares were called in 
during ordinary classes. Then students declared they didn’t want 
to take their finals in protest of the war. In an attempt to halt the 
scares during finals week, his department arranged for finals to be 
taken at various off-campus locations. Class would meet 15 
minutes early and the exam site would be disclosed. 

Flower power: Meanwhile a more permanent protest took 
place right in the school’s back yard. Tom Bentley, son of then 
college president Harold Bentley, moved in. Living out ofan old 
school bus, he worked as the school janitor. 

“TI had connections, so they gave me a mop,” he said. 

He was a child of the times, part of the’60s generation. For a 
time he considered it his home. A converted school bus, today it 
would be called a recreational vehicle. He shared the bus with his 
four cats who accompanied him to work. 

“My old man would leave cups of cream for them in the 
corridors,” Bentley said. 

As the current executive director of the Emmaus House 
homeless shelter in Haverhill, he credits that time and experience 
in preparing for the ministry and his modest life-style. 

Student events: Not all was dark in dreary in those turbulent 
days. Although few formal clubs existed, students and faculty 
took part in extracurricular activities. 

“We got to know not only the faculty but the students on a 
personal level,” Jack L. Aronson, chairperson, department of 
foreign languages, philosophy and religion, said. “It was a very 
warm and intimate time in the history of the college.” 

The faculty wore many different hats back then. The job as 
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Things were simpler then, Coyne said. There were no memos, 
very little paper work, and even fewer phone calls. 

“The point being, it was person-to-person, individual-to- 
individual,” she said. 

Boisterous eruptions: Although heated debates between 
Bentley and the faculty arose, the emphasis was always on student 
and academic issues. Strong senses of loyalty and commitment to 
the college were felt. 

“Harold Bentley presided over all like a volcano,” John 
Guarino, professor, department of history government, said. 
“Ash would come out and fertilize the ground.” 

Because the school was new, it started out very small. With 
only two dozen faculty, the administration was very personal and 
unbusinesslike, he said. 

Donald R. Conway, professor, department of foreign Jan- 
guages, philosophy and religion, joined the faculty in 1963. 

“Harold Bentley was not at all aloof. ‘There was a sense of 
cohesiveness and collegiality. With such a small faculty, we could 
afford to be unified,” he said. . 

School for sale: Community colleges were seen as experi-: 
mental, and had to be in existence for seven years before receiving 
accreditation. Since NECC was not accredited until 1969, the 
need to prove its worth was constant. 

President Bentley was determined to make NECC a real 
school. As one attempt at old-fashioned rigor to raise the school’s 
credibility, he required two faculty members to monitor manda- 
tory three-hour exams. 

That spring, the dean of students and two counselors took 
four students to various colleges on interviews. In one day they 
visited Amherst, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. All four students 
were accepted, including one of the first male students admitted 
into Vassar. 

“Students could not be accepted without accreditation, so we 


peace and 


chaperone proved most 
challenging. 
Rock’n’roll was big and 
loud, and student dances 
were often held off cam- 
pus. On one such occa- 
sion, Aronson had been 
appointed to co-chaper- 
one with a colleague he 
did not know well. They 
couldn’t stand the vol- 
ume, so they opted to visit 


the bar across from the ae ee 
dance hall entrance. As : oak 2S 
they were drinking their * 
cocktails, President 


Bentley walked in. Walk- ™ 
ing directly to them, he 
asked if the music was too 
loud, to which they re- 
plied yes. Then he asked if 
they were trying to soften 
it a bit, and again they said yes. 

“Order one for me, too, boys,” Bentley said. 

He sat down with them and spent the evening chatting about 
each other, school and world situations. 

Field day: This event was special - and literal. An outdoor gala 
was held each fall in the open fields where the Haverhill campus 
now lies. The faculty and staff would gather at a co-worker’s 
house the night before to make tomato sauce for sausage 
sandwiches sold at the affair. The money raised supported 
student scholarships, Coyne said. 

Jack Wysong, professor, department of English, said, “Whole 
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ulty, staff 


1 our students and our school,” Coyne said. 

The goal of the community college was to provide education 
ll social classes, Guarino said. When he joined NECC in 1964, 
as bringing college education to the working class. The textile 
| shoe shops were still in operation. Urban renewal had not yet 
troyed downtown Haverhill or emptied Lawrence ofits mills. 
Big boom: It was a definite time of growth and creativity, 
yne said. Things didn’t feel at all bureaucratic because with so 
ch to do, there was no time for it. 

Anything was possible during those dynamic times, she said. 
dless creative possibilities in designing new programs gave 
alty the spirit of entrepreneurship. 

A tremendous amount of faculty was hired to accommodate 
college’s rapid growth. She credits the school’s stability to the 
alty and energy developed during that time. 

“We were given the freedom to create our own niche without 
ing, the day-to-day work prescribed to us,” she said. 

Classes were held in various locations around Bradford and 
verhill prior to the new campus being built, and students often 
ve from one building to another in between periods. 
“Harold Bentley used to talk about this being the only campus 
h a major river running through it,” Conway said. 
Excitement grew at the prospect of having a new campus. 
“Our students were great,” Landry said. “We moved the 
rary from Chadwick Street with their help. Each student took 
books at a time.” 

Flexibility, adaptability, and teamwork were an essential and 
ural part of life, Coyne said. Everyone was more present 
ented. 
“Tt was today rather than tomorrow. Everyone lived the 
yment,” she said. 

The Oct. 16 Chadwick Street School reunion begins at 7 p.m. 
werhill’s Roma Restaurant hosts a reception from 8-11:30 p.m. 


turmoil 


sses and their families showed up for Field Day,” 

Recollections: Some students came and went. Some came 
ck. And some never left. 

Wysong remembers well the days of Chadwick Street. He 
aduated with NECC’s first class in 1963 - from Bradford 
allege. The upset class of 40 wanted to hold graduation 
remonies in Chadwick Street’s second floor auditorium. Bentley 
d another idea, however. 

“The ‘benevolent dictator’ decided it would be Bradford 
ollege,” Wysong said. 

But everyone liked him, and no one was afraid to talk with 
m. He had very close ties with faculty and students. 

Cynthia (George) Hideriotis, administrative assistant , gradu- 
ed from the secretarial program with the class of 1965. Her 
perience at Chadwick Street differs from most. Bookkeeping, 
ntinuing education, and the bookstore were managed out of 
1e office which she worked in while attending school, and 
\ded up staying. After graduating, she worked for the dean of 
udents. When he advanced to dean of the college, she stayed in 
s employ, and now works in the president’s office. 

“Wow -you’ve come along way, baby,” said Sylvia Hallsworth, 
rector of registered nursing, upon seeing the new Haverhill 
mpus. Graduating with the class of 1971, she had not seen the 
-w facility until she returned to NECC as a part-time instructor 
11975. 

She took all of the nursing courses at Chadwick Street and said 
e small family atmosphere was very supportive. The cloister of 
9 nursing students, including a few novel male classmates, 
ycialized with each other, but not often. Most were married with 
xildren and had other responsibilities. 

“Northern Essex has served me well,” she said. “I never 
jought I’d work here. It was like coming home; really a high for 
1c. Now I direct the progiam I graduated from.” 


Meeting of the minds 


STUDENTS CONFER with Donald W. Pailes, professor, at Chadwick Street school, the original NECC campus. 


Road to NECC 
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Many miles travelled in pursuit 
of fulfilling educational careers 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


iring requirements during the 60s differed from today’s. 

Willingness, flexibility and commitment toward stu- 

dent development were needed at that time, not Ph.D’s, 
said Elizabeth R. Coyne, director of counseling. 

When she arrived at Chadwick Street for her interview in 
1968, the president and staff were hosting a baby shower for a 
staff member. 

“Tt was just great; that’s what attracted me to the college,” 
Coyne said. 

When she began working, she was asked ifshe knew any other 
counselors interested in working at NECC. 

“Two were hired, just like that. It was so simple,” she said. 

Toll call: Montanais quite a distance from Haverhill and those 
long-distance phone bills can add up. 

John L. Sullivan, professor, department of mathematics, was 
living in that far-off land and working for Control Data Corpo- 
ration in 1966. Instead of the college making long-distance calls, 
they called his parents to relay messages. 

On July 1, 1966, NECC appointed a new dean of the college 
with a new philosophy, and he called Sullivan personally for an 
interview. 

Sullivan arrived for the interview on July 5 and was offered a 
job as assistant professor that day. 

“Apparently, the dean was hitting the panic button. He had 
a class of seniors needing computer courses with no computer 
teacher,” Sullivan said. 

In 1963, Donald R. Conway, professor, department of for- 
eign languages, philosophy and religion, returned to the United 
States with his wife and five children after living in Spain. He had 
intended to earn his doctorate there, but the daily mechanics of 
raising a family proved difficult. 

Not wanting to return to his native California, he and his wife 
decided to try New England for a year. He had been to Boston 
during World War II, and thought fondly of the area. 

New beginnings: He learned of a possible opening at NECC 
through a teaching agency, and that the person in position to hire 
was Harold Bentley. 

Bentley had already offered the Spanish instructor’s position 
to someone who desired an interview at Bradford College, but 
had warned her should another qualified applicant be found, she 
would forfeit the position. 

He had recently visited several colleges in California and was 
very impressed with Berkeley, Conway’s alma mater. 

Conway was offered a job as an instructor, but he bargained 
the position and was hired as an assistant professor. 

“That was Thursday or Friday,” Conway said. “I rented a 
room for my family at DiBurro’s Manor, because from there I 
could walk to school. I began teaching Spanish and English on 
Monday.” 


Dhesilates Dr: 
Clarence Wood, dean 
of faculty, needed an 
instructor at the very 
last minute for just 
one semester. Jack L. 
Aronson, chairper- 
son, department of 
foreign languages, 
philosophy and reli- 
gion, said he had a 
lovely interview. 

Not enough: Dr. 
Wood told him he 
had the academic 
background the 
school was looking 
for, but lacked col- 
lege teaching experi- 
ence. 

“I asked him 
where he got his col- 
lege teaching experi- 
ence before he had 
college teaching ex- 
perience,” Aronson 
said. 

He was offered the job as instructor and turned it down. 

“On the drive home I was mentally kicking myself,” he said. 
“] was asking myself why I didn’t take it.” 

When he got home, his wife told him Mr. Harold Bentley had 
called requesting an interview. 

After a second interview, Bentley asked ifhe would accept the 
position of assistant professor. 

“Accept? I’ve been here ever since,” Aronson said. 
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“Harold Bentley 
presided over all 
like a volcano,” 
said John Gua- 
rino. “Ash would 
come out and 
fertilize the 
ground.” 
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Californian design 


New staffer feels at home on East Coast 
thanks to student, faculty friendships 


By LINDA E. HERRERA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ark Gonzales just planted his de- 
sign roots in the creative arts de- 
partment. 


Gonzales, who teaches Graphic Design, 
Macintosh Design and Publication Design, is 
a new, full-time member of the NECC fac- 
ulty. His enthusiasm for teaching and for 
graphic design immediately come across upon 
meeting him. 

Gonzales’ graphic design education be- 
gan at San Jose City Community College, 
Calif. He then transferred to San Jose State 
University, where he earned his bachelor’s 
degree in graphic design in 1987. 

In 1988, he moved to Los Angeles to work 
in graphic design, illustration and production 
art for a watch company. 

He told his students the first day of class 
that during this time he began to ask himself, 
“Ts this all there is?” It wasn’t long before he 
decided it wasn’t. 

Different direction: Graduate school at 
UCLA came next. 

“T made the leap from 2-D to 3-D design 
at UCLA,” Gonzales said. 

He studied computers, film and video. As 
astudent teacher at UCLA, he was exposed to 
interactive design. He saw many of his stu- 


dents proceed in the interactive design direc- 
tion themselves. 

After finishing his thesis in video format 
and receiving his master of fine arts degree in 
1991, Gonzales turned in a different direc- 
tion. He started a small studio doing software 
packaging design primarily for the Japanese 
market. 

Wanting to keep in touch with the educa- 
tional community, he taught computer skills 
to kindergarten through eighth grade stu- 
dents in the Los Angeles school system full- 
time while running his design studio. But 
design alone was not enough. 

Eastern experience: Asked why he came 
to New England, Gonzales said it was because 
he had begun to feel confined by his Califor- 
nian background, both personally and in his 
design. Looking for a radically different envi- 
ronment, he chose the East Coast, far from 
California not only in miles, but in climate 
and life-style as well. 

“T’ve always wanted to see everything 
there is to see, so here Iam,” he said. “I didn’t 
think I’d see worse drivers here than in L.A., 
but here I see them every day.” 

Gonzales said he needs to live in a place 
before he can tell if he’s going to like it. 
Consequently, he’s already lived in three dif- 
ferent places, finally settling in Derry, N.H. 

“T like being in the country and still having 
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Computer buff 


easy access to the city,” he said. 

Beantown: He loves being close to Bos- 
ton and the creative energy that he feels there 
and has developed a special feeling for the 
Back Bay area. The great number of schools 
and universities in Boston draw people from 
all over the world and make it a cosmopolitan 
city, he said. 

“T didn’t expect to find such warmhearted 
friends so fast in New England.” 

Gonzales says that one of the first things 
that struck him about NECC was that he 
immediately felt at home with the faculty and 
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MARK GONZALES helps student Edward Pienta In a desktop publishing course. 


administrators. Meeting his students added 
to that feeling. 

“The first two weeks of classes have been 
great,” he said. “In fact, the best thing about 
being here so far was the first day of classes, 
when I met my students.” 

He said his favorite spot on campus is any 
place where he can have conversations with 
his students. 

For recreation, he enjoys watching foreign 
films, looking at designs and reading such 
books as Michael Parenti’s, Inventing Real- 
ity. 


Security Report 


Sa 


Sept. 14 — An accident report was filed after 
two vehicles collided in the parking lot caus- 
ing an estimated $400 worth of damage to 
one of the vehicles involved. 

Sept.14 —An accident report was filed after a 
car was rear ended before turning onto Kenoza 
street. No damages were reported. 

Sept. 17 — A 1986 Oldsmobile was stolen 


from the back row of lot number five between 
12:45 and 4 p.m. Campus security notified 
the Haverhill Police Department. 

Sept. 17 — Campus security recovered a 
stolen vehicle while conducting a patrol route 
at 12:30 a.m. They notified the Haverhill 
Police Department who confirmed the ve- 
hicle was stolen and removed it from campus. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
HAVERHILLE & LAWRENCE 


tudent Government Association 


ELECTIONS 


Nomination papers to run for Student Senate are available in 
the Student Activities office, room F133/Haverhill, 
L105/Lawrence and are due by noon on September 30. 


For more information or a brochure on what is involved in Student Senate, 
contact the Student Activities office room F133/Haverhill or L105/Lawrence. 
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Spirits haunt } 


local jail cell 


‘Ghostbuster’ investigates 
supernatural in Newburyport 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


orcenturies, people have been 

2 fascinated by tales of ghosts 
and the supernatural. 

In both reality and literature, you 

will often hear these stories. We 

even have a holiday for spirits, called 

Halloween. 

Originally called All Hallow’s 
Eve, it was a night when the dead 
walked amongst the living. People 
would wear costumes to hide their 
identities from the evil spirits who 
came to do them harm, setting a 
tradition that continues today. 

Today, however, these evil pests 
can be handled with a simple offer- 
ing of a chocolate bar. In the movie 
Ghostbusters, actor Bill Murray plays 
the hero who saved New York City, 
N.Y. from wrath of evil spirits. 

Mystical mission: Newburyport 
hasa ghost buster ofits own, named 
Brian Steffe. Steffe, an expert in the 
field of the occult and supernatural, 
has investigated and photographed 
ghosts for 10 years. He first became 
involved in this field when he was a 
novice in the Franciscan religion, 
and explored occult and supernatu- 
ral as an assignment. 

Since then, he has helped in the 
research ofthe book, Haunted Hap- 
penings, by Robert Cahill, and has a 
book of his own, titled Negative 
Image, set for release. The book is 
full of his startling photographs of 
“actual” ghosts. 

Dangerous demons: Asked to 
define a ghost, Steffe said, “Ghosts 
can appear in any shape or form; 
they may even appear as someone 
you know. But don’t be fooled be- 
cause they are actually evil entities 
such as demons, who may do you 
real harm.” 

Steffe believes you can put your- 
self in danger by trying to conjure 
up a spirit through the use of Ouija 
boards, which have been used for 
centuries to contact the dead, and 
to see into the future. 

“There are many haunted places 
in the area,” Steffe said. In 
Newburyport alone, Steffe has in- 
vestigated the Old Newburyport 
Jail, the Garrison Inn and the Old 
Hill Burying Ground. All of these 
structures are within a few blocks of 
each other, which Steffe believes is 


significant. 

Spooky subway: “Al! of these 
places are connected, in one way or 
another, by an intricate tunnel sys- 
tem that runs under the Old Hill 
Burying Ground, through High 
Street and into the town. Some 
people have an entrance to it from 
their homes. And all the locals P’ve 
talked to have concluded that it is 
haunted. 

“The odor was bad in there, yet 
it was dry and had high brick ceil- 
ings and sturdy brick floors and 
walls. At the end of the tunnel the 
system flared off into many other 
tunnels going in various directions, 
like the spoke of a wheel, most 
seemed to be heading down into 
town. It’s almost as if Newburyport 
was duplicated underground as a 
city.” 

Information available on the tun- 
nels atthe Newburyportlibrary claim 
that the tunnels were used for run 
away slaves, as part of the under- 
ground railroad. But no one is quite 
sure when the tunnels were actually 
constructed, 

Historical hypothesis: Todd 
Woodworth, a local funeral home 
director and historian, said the tun- 
nels go back further than the days of 
slavery. 

“One theory on the tunnels is 
that they were, in fact, used back in 
the days of the Revolutionary War, 
so local merchants could smuggle 
inimported goods through the tun- 
nels that led to their homes in order 
to avoid taxation from the British,” 
he said. 

Another hot spot for ghostly 
activities appears to be inside the 
Old Newburyport Jail. 

The jail itself was first estab- 
lished in 1673, but the current struc- 
ture was built in 1825 and was 
closed in 1918. 

The jail is located directly across 
the street from the Old Hill Burying 
Ground and owned by Chuck Grif- 
fin, who has made his home in the 
old caretaker’s house on the 
grounds. 

Fictitious fairytale: Asked about 


j ghosts in his buildings, Griffin said, 


“Those stories are all hogwash.” 
But Steffe believes differently. 
“This place is definitely haunted; 

there are two women ghosts in the 

cell on the second floor.” 


Change the World. 
Teach A Child To Read. 


The jail’s log shows the jail had 
indeed held women in that cell, and 
two of the woman who served time 
there had actually given birth dur- 
ing their sentences. 

“A previous tenant who lived in 
the caretaker’s house, only 10 feet 
from the jail, said he’d hear hum- 
ming noises coming from the jail at 
night and his girlfriend who lived in 
the house with him heard it too,” 
said Steffe. “They used to leave the 
shutters open, and she felt drawn to 
the window each night. 

Singing spirits: “She’d look 
across the 10 feet into the jail cell 
and see shadows moving. Many a 
night, he’d wake up from night- 
mares in a cold sweat, and when he 
looked out the window, he’d get an 
eerie feeling, so he kept the shutters 


closed. That’s when the humming 
got louder and more distinctive. It 
sounded like soft singing of little 
girls or women, and then he heard 
the whisperings of two females. The 
owners eventually moved out, but 
they still reside in Newburyport.” 

Inmate Incident: But perhaps 
the strangest incident that ever oc- 
curred in the jail’s history is about 
an inmate named Luther French, 

Even though the jail did not 
hold many people for serious of- 
fenses or for long periods of time, 
French lived out his last days in the 
jail. 

In 1844, French became in- 
volved with the daughter of the 
minister of the Episcopal Church, 
Miss Lucy Morse. The Rev. Morse 
didn’t like French, and he told him 


ee. 


Scary stuff, kids 


J. Murphy photos 


THE REPUTEDLY haunted Old Hill Burying 
Ground, in Newburyport, top, is a favorite spot 
for those looking for ghosts. The Old 
Newburyport Jail is supposedly haunted by two 
female ghosts, left. An antique bed in The Old 
Newburyport Jail gives an eerle look into what 
the terrible conditions of the Jail may have 
once been, above. 


to stay away from his teenaged 
daughter. French threatened to 
shoot the minister and was arrested 
and tried for attempted murder. 

French was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to six years in the 
Newburyport Jail. When it was time 
for his release in 1840, French re- 
fused to leave the jail and the sheriff 
let him stay, believing it would only 
be temporary. After two more years, 
the sheriff insisted French leave the 
jail, but again, he refused. 

Back then, no law forced a per- 
son to leave jail when their sentence 
was up, so French remained in the 
jail until 1868 when he contracted 
pneumonia. 

He was taken to Newburyport’s 
Alms Hospital, where he died a few 
days later. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Skin & Nail Care Specialists 


Become a Literacy Tutor 
and earn 3 academic credits. 


Fall Special! 


$25 (reg.*35) 
510 (reg. 515) 
530 (reg. $35) 
530 (reg. 539) 


Facials 

Makeup Application 
Massage 

Manicure & Pedicure 


For more information, 
call the Co-op Office (C-310) 
at 374-3722 

Call now for your appointment 


373-6732 


28 Washington St., Haverhill 
Gift Certificates MC/VISA 


Ve? The Co-op Advantage 


Offerexpires 10-09-93 
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Money over fans 


Bands seeking fame abandon roots 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Nightclubs nation-wide once played host to thousands of 
people who flocked to hear the sounds of their favorite hard- 
rock bands. These clubs produced such bands as Aerosmith, 
U2, Van Halen and Guns N Roses who found success by way 
of the underground scene. 

Many of these bands reached stardom after many years of 
playing the underground circuit; they now seem to forget 
their roots and the sound that made them what they are today. 

Presently, bands like Aerosmith and U2 have changed 
their outlook and style of music, straying from the sound that 
made them giants in the eyes of their loyal fans. 

In a recent interview with the Boston Globe, U2’s lead 
singer, Bono, responded to fan displeasure of not performing 
their old hits on the Zoo-TV tour. 

Rich guy: “If the old fans don’t like the new music, who 
needs them anyway,” he said. 

This obviously shows a lack of gratitude to fans who 
propelled them into the lime-light. 

Although it’s understandable that these bands are compet- 
ing for the attention of a younger generation, they must 
remember old fans die hard. These super-bands of the ’70s 
and ’80s appear to be living solely on their name and legacy 
in the 90s, competing with the likes of Dr. Dre and Janet 
Jackson, who cater to the MTV generation, consisting of 
adolescents who wear clothes 10 sizes too big, and believe that 
Queen’s rock classic, Bohemian Rhapsody, was written exclu- 
sively for the movie, Wayne’s World. 

U2’s new single, Numb, off their Zooropa release sounds 
exactly like the title. It’s as enjoyable as a migraine headache. 


Or better yet, if you really want to get numb, just watch the 
video. And as for Aerosmith’s new release, get a grip and get 
back to basics guys; your old fans are still here. 

There is still hope for the underground scene, however. As 
always, nature has a way of taking care of everything. Rock 
music has spun itself a cocoon and re-emerged as what is 
known today as alternative music. 

Trenches: Most alternative bands also got their start 
playing in nightclubs across the nation, gaining a huge 
following of fans along the way. Such bands as Pearl Jam, 
Nirvana, Soundgarden, Stone Temple Pilots and Boston’s 
own Lemonheads were all produced by the underground 
circuit. They bring a fresh new sound into the world of music. 

While most of the super-groups of the 70s and 80s are 
becoming sell-outs by taking the Top 40 pop-chart route, 
alternative bands are hard at work, producing a cutting edge 
sound with a no-nonsense approach. These bands are making 
names for themselves and today dominate the underground 
circuit and FM radio stations. 

Alternative music originated in the ’70s with bands like the 
Sex Pistols, The Cars, Iggy Pop, David Bowie and Squeez 
leading the way. But in the ’70s these bands were given titles 
such as punk rock and new wave music, which offered an 
alternative choice to the hard rock of that era. 

It is, in fact, a sad day in rock ’n’ roll history to hear great 
bands like Aerosmith do a cover of their classic Walk This Way 
with Run D.M.C. Even if you listen to some rap and dance 
music today, you may hear some seemingly familiar rock 
rhythms and guitar riffs within the music. 

Deserted: Sorry to say, our heros of rock have sold out. 
Possibly in the future we can look forward to such unpleasantries 
like Dr. Dre and Snoop Dog doing a cover of Led Zeppelin’s 


Catherine Wheel plays true rock ’n’ roll 


CATHERINE 


Stairway To Heaven or maybe we’ll see Michael Bolton doing 
up some vintage AC/DC and Madonna joining Metallica. 
The possibilities provided by today’s rock scene are endless. 

But luckily for those die-hard rock ’n’ roll fans who stood 
by their heros, while their heroes dumped on them, there are 
alternatives today. 

These alternatives come in the form of great bands like 
Porno For Pyros, Alice In Chains, Smashing Pumpkins and 
Nirvana. 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Catherine Wheel, relatively new to alter- 
native scene, is a four-man band from 
Norwich, England. 

Producer Gil Norton, who produced 
such bands as the Pixies and Echo and the 
Bunnymen, was brought in to toughen 
the band’s sound and set it apart from the 
wave of U.K. upstarts that have pounded 
our shores in the past. 


Cathrine Wheel hit commercial radio sta- 
tions in America in 1991 with its debut 
release, Ferment. Two tracks from that re- 
lease, Black Metallicand I Want To Touch You 
were played on radio stations nation-wide 
and the group toured the United States five 
times in 1992. 

This summer marked the release of 
Cathrine Wheel’s second CD, Chrome. In an 
interview on MTV’s Alternative Nation, lead 
singer/guitarist Rob Dickinson said, “We all 
held respectable jobs back in England and we 


all knew how to play a little, so we put this 
band together and now here we are.” 

Notable cuts: A stand-out track and first 
single from the new release Crank, slashes out 
a pulsating rhythm that will keep you on the 
edge of your seat. Other stand-out tracks 
include Killing Rhythm and Show Me Mary. 

These two tracks are as full as they are 
fierce. The haunting vocals and hypnotizing 
guitar riffs of both Dickinson and Brian Futter 
make this release shine. 

Chrome also features heavier versions of 


previous B-sides that deserved better, Half 
Life and Ursa Major Space Station. 
Creem magazine views Cathrine Wheel 
as “a band too resolute to fall victim to 
sophomore slump whimp-out, too tal- 
ented to write half-baked tunes in two 
minutes, and too strong to glaze out in the 
shoe-gazer haze that some have pigeon- 
holed them in after Ferment. We can do 
without the more pristine, subconscious 
bits of this band’s past ifit’s going to drop 
a bomb on us as monstrous as Chrome.” 


Send us those letters! 


The NECC Observer welcomes letters to the editor. Drop them by our office in the stu- 
dent center today or call our new Reader Response Hotline at 374-3900, ext. 2634. 


Thanks for your support! 
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Fall and winter 
Sports 


Come and show us your 
Skills 
In the Gym Lobby 
Contact Jack Hess or Donna Johnson 
X-3819 
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Bookstore 


134 Newton Rd. 
(Route 108), Plaistow 


(603) 382-5506 


Hours: 


Mon. thru Wed. 10 AM -6 PM 
Thur. & Fri. 10 AM -9 PM 
Saturday 10 AM -6 PM 
Sunday 11AM -5 PM 
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SELF DEFENSE CENTERS |——— 


Men, Women 
& Children $99 00 


Classes Available 


* For 2 months of lessons 
* Free uniform 
* Free lifetime registration 


Morning, Afternoon & 
Evening classes available 
Limited space, sign up now |! 


Cedar Brook Plaza, Plaistow 
(Next to Strawberries) 


(603) 382-1150 
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Where do you think you’re going? 


B. Marshak photo 
BACK IN ACTION on the silver screen, Bruce Willis cautiously holds a criminal at gunpoint in Columbia Pictures’ latest blockbuster, ‘Striking Distance.’ 


‘Striking Distance’ strikes out 


Explosive action scenes don’t make up for predictable plot, acting 


By DON TAHAN 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


(Bruce Willis) after he pulls his third ex-girlfriend out 
of the Ohio River. 

To Hardy, the bodies are a reoccurrence of a serial killing 
case from two years ago. Particularly one where the killer 
brutally killed five women and his father, the chief of homicide 
for the Pittsburgh Police Department. 

Hardy was demoted from homicide to a river rescue patrol 
officer after he publicly challenged the police department 
(who were mostly his relatives) about the identity of the 
convicted serial killer, who killed his father. To Hardy, the 
patterns and characteristics of the killer seem to follow that of 
a police officer, a theory literally putting him in the water. 

Conflict: Now, as the killings restart, Hardy must work out 
of his jurisdiction to catch the killer. With the help of his new 
partner (Sarah Jessica Parker) he must defy the system and his 
uncle (Dennis Farina) who is his father’s successor as the chief 
of homicide, before more of his past lovers end up in the river. 

Striking Distance, directed by Rowdy Herrington (Gladi- 
ator, Roadhouse, Jack’s Back) , is at its best a sloppy version of 


S omething seems fishy to police officer Tom Hardy 


Movie Review 


Dirty Harry served on the Ohio River. 

Willis, (Diehard, Hudson Hawk, The Last Boy Scout ) plays 
an alcoholic, bumbed out, groggy-looking cop who nobody 
likes. It appears he knows how to drive a boat better than play 
the part of a distressed person. He lacks the conviction and 
sincerity of a distressed Robert Deniro and can’t seem to say 
or do anything that hasn’t been done before. 

Nice try: Willis isn’t and never will be Clint Eastwood, or 
Sylvester Stallone. He was excellentin Moonlighting, his first 
series on network TV; maybe he should have stayed there. At 
least then he had a sense of humor, and a full head of hair. 

As for Parker (Honeymoon in Vegas, Hocus Pocus, L.A. 
Story) she should stay with scripts that don’t require as much 
dialogue for her as Striking Distance did, not that she had 
much to begin with anyway. 

She plays Jo Christman, the rookie river cop who sticks to 
Willis’s shoulder for most of the movie. As if no one would 
ever guess, she ends up falling for Hardy halfway through the 
movie. It’s really amazing they waited that long for the big 
love scene. The suspense was gripping. 


Striking Distance’s plot becomes increasingly predictable 
as the movie rolls. The climax surfaces when the camera pans 
up the body of the serial killer and the audience is relieved of 
the gut-wrenching suspense of the killer’s identity. With only 
three characters to choose from, it wasn’t all that surprising to 
figure out who did it. 

Face it, there is only one Dirty Harry and that was almost 
20 years ago. Willis should go back to Moonlighting and save 
the film and labor for a real movie. 

The only worthwhile aspect of the movie was the action 
and stunt scenes. One car chase scene at the beginning of the 
movie looks a lot like the way each episode of the series Chips 
used to start. A five-minute chase through a city during rush 
hour with more than 10 crashes and one good explosion 
seems to justify this resemblance. 

Action: Another thrilling scene consisted of two boats 
soaring over an 11-foot drop during a high speed pursuit. 

Unfortunately, the action could not entirely make up for 
the rest of the film. 

Surprisingly, Striking Distance captured the number one 
spot on its opening weekend, grossing $8.7 million. It will be 
interesting to see how much this figure increases in a couple 
weeks. 
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- Help others 


- Keep up your own skills 
ee | 


Contact: Penny Kelley or Mary Hintz 


$5 per hour 


Room C — 201 


Academic Support Center 374 - 5809 
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Instant Karma | 


Nirvana inspires flannel revival. 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


To sell out or not to sell out? 

That was the question aimed at Nirvana’s 
latest release, In Utero, which appeared in 
stores last week. 

First off, ifthe term, “selling out” refers to 
a band selling a large amount of records, yes, 
they will inevitably accomplish that. 

However, if the term refers to a band 
conforming toa style of music that the record 
companies, MTV, and the public demand — 
no, they did not. 

Return to roots: In Utero, the band’s 
fourth LP, flashes back to a Nirvana sound 
not heard since their firstalbum, Bleach. Each 
album contains the simplicity of singer Kurt 
Cobain’s lyrical style combined with the 
music’s distortion and aggression. 

Twelve songs accompany the barren waste- 
land of Nirvana’s 42-minute In Utero, none 
of which last over five minutes. Short, sweet 
and extremely heavy, the band continues to 
produce tracks that end before monotony 
sets in. Whether or not the reason for this 
results from exhaustion or lack of talent, at 
least the band is consistent. 

Nevermind, the band’s last LP, sold over 8 
million copies world-wide. If In Utero has 


for a trip to 

The College Fest 
“Way More 
Weekend” 


Saturday, Oct. 2, 
noon to 4 p.m. 


$8.00 * non-Students 


(* includes transportation) 


A-304, or Bill Harold 
F-137 to sign up 


Contact Linda Brantley 


Music Review 


enough of the teen spirit Nevermind had, 
they might reach the lofty sales and exposure 
heights gained last time around. If it doesn’t, 
fans know Nirvana really doesn’t care anyway. 

Either way, this trio from Seattle 
(Grungetown), can sit back and watch the 
cash pour in from all over the world, regard- 
less of their talent or the message they portray 
in their music. 

Grunge gurus: What message could these 
guys possibly have for the world? Maybe it’s 
when Cobain says in Milk It: 

Iam my own parasite, I don’t need a host to 
live, we feed off each other, we can share our 
endorphins. 

Or maybe it lies more accurately in Dumb: 

I think ?’'m dumb or maybe just happy, think 
Tm just happy. 

Happy all right, happy all the way to the 
bank. 

In bloom: Face it. Nirvana is here to stay, 
at least until the San Andreas Fault snaps and 
Seattle plunges into the Pacific Ocean. What 
the music world must realize and take into 
consideration is that rock ’n’ roll has trans- 
formed into a big Nirvana. No longer can a 
band throw on tight leather outfits and dress 


VIRVANA 


IN UTERO 


up like members of the opposite sex. 

Thanks to Nirvana and their Seattle col- 
leagues, all that is needed now to sell records 
is buya flannel shirt, dig up a pair of old ripped 
Levis, and discontinue the practice of per- 
sonal hygiene. 


Presented by The BB 
0 
® ston Glo 


The College Fest ® ., 


$5.00 * NECC Students 


Pe Rig: Sarita’: ‘oinare 
SES eee st 


(Pre-payment required) 


Or maybe one could just move to Seattle, 
rent Out a garage, and start a band. 

Either way, it’s going to be very interest- 
ing when Nirvana is played to the next gen- 
eration. 

That’s if anyone can still hear. 
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Arts Scene 


Lectures 
On Thursday, Sept. 30, the Life Long 
Learning Program (LLL) will sponsor a 
Happy Birthday Mr. Jefferson — Book 
Review and Party at the Bentley Library 
Conference Room at 2 p.m. 

To celebrate, Marjorie Cary, facilitator 


of the study group From King’s Men to 
Minute Men, will review books that ana- 
lyze the times and life of Thomas Jefferson. 
Costumed hostesses will serve colonial 
refreshments. Admission is free. 

On Thursday, Oct. 7, LLL will sponsor 
a Bring Back the Bluebirds slide show and 
lecture at the Bentley Library’s Confer- 
ence Room at 2 p.m. 

Lillian Lund Files, former president of 


the North American Bluebird Society and 
Tyngsboro Bird Society, will present a slide 
show describing the bluebird’s plight and 
explain effective conservation techniques. 
Admission is free. 

On Thursday, Oct. 14, LLL will sponsor 
a gallery lecture: “No Laughing Matter: Po- 
litical Cartoonists on the Environment” at 
the Bentley Library’s Conference Room at 2 
p.m. 

In conjunction with the gallery exhibit, a 
speaker from MassPIRG will focus on envi- 
ronmental issues portrayed in the cartoons. 
Admission is free. 

For October, the Gallery will sponsor the 
exhibit, “No Laughing Matter: Political Car- 
toons on the Environment,” located in the 
Bentley Library’s Gallery. The exhibit con- 
sists of approximately 80 drawings featuring 
the work of editorial cartoonists from more 


Arts Trivia Contest 


This 
week’s 


questions 


1. What was the name of the Nirvana release following 


the album Nevermind? 


2. What country is actor Michael J. Fox originally from? 
3. What motion picture has grossed over $320 million 
since June of 1993 and is still playing at theaters across 


the country? 


4. What 1986 album contains the song Call Me Al? 
5. What novel did Stephen King write with author Peter 


Straub? 


Last issues answers: 


1. Genesis 2. Tina Turner 3, Bruce Springsteen 4. John 
Lennon 5. Rage Against the Machine. No winners last 


week! 


Bring the correct answer to all five questions to the NECC 
Observer office in the student center for a chance to win a 
large cheese pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. En- 
tries must be received by Wednesday, Oct. 6 at noon. 
Answers along with the winner’s name, will be printed in 


our next issue. 
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SHERMAN, THE WHOLE WORLD 15 
WAITING TO WATCH HULK HOGAN 
WRESTLE A LIVE SHARK. THE TV. 
CAMERAS ARE QUT THERE ON THE 
BEACH, THE MEDIA HAS ARRIVED, 
You've GOT 10 DOIT. 


1 GUESS I'M BASICALLY A 
COWARD, FILLMORE. I DON'T 
DESERVE THE TITLE OF ‘MAN- 
EATING GREAT WHITE SHARK’. 


than 20 countries. Admission is free. 

Local events 

On Saturday, Oct. 2, Bradford College’s 
Creative Arts Series presents the Tannahill 
Weavers at Kemper Theater at 8 p.m. Tannahill 
Weavers is a Scottish band featuring a combi- 
nation of traditional melodies, rhythmic ac- 
companiment and vocals. Tickets are $5, and 
$4 for students and seniors. For more infor- 
mation, call 374-0076. 

Boston events 

For a Broadway-type show, the Colonial 
Theater on Boylston Street is offering a price 
break for students on their production, 42nd 
Street, which runs to Oct.10, 

Students can receive a 50 percent discount 
off Thursday’s 2 p.m, performance with proof 
of identification. For more information, call 
(617) 426-9366. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 6, Psychiatrist Rob- 


MEDIA? LIKE 

WHO? ... 16 

CONNIE CHUNG 
THERE? 


THEN I'LL 
00 IT... FOR 
CONNIE CHUNG 


65, SHERMAN, 
IT'S TRUE. PRO GUESS IT WST GOES 
WRESTLING |S 
A BIG HOAX. 
17'S ALL FOR SHOW. 


THEY SED A 
FAKE SHARK? 
HAWTHORNE, 


YOU'RE KIDDING! YOU SEE ON TV. 


I'M NOT GREAT AT 
ALL, I'M AVERAGE. 


IM NOT EVEN AVERAGE, 
TM BELOW) AVERAGE. 
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ert Coles will give a lecture on his latest 
book, The Call of Service: A Witness to 
Idealism at the Boston Public Library in 
Copley Square, at 6 p.m. 

A Boston Native and author of more 
than 50 books, Coles will discuss his mo- 
tives and notions behind the book. For 
more information, call (617) 536-5400, 
ext. 336. 

On Sunday, Oct. 17 the Horizons for 
Youth will sponsor the Second Annual 
Coors Chilifest at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard from noon to 6 p.m. 

Chili lovers will be satisfied with the 
unlimited supply of chili and live musical 
entertainment as area restaurants compete 
for the 1993 “Chili Champ” prize. 

Admission is $6; kids under 12 and 
seniors, $3. For more information, call 
(617) 828-7550. 


I LED. I 
REALLY 
DAN RATHER. 


GO GET 'IM, 
BIG GUY. 


BUT IT SEEMS 50 REAL... I 


70 SHOW, 


YOU CAN'T BELIEVE EVERYTHING 


IM A BELOW- 
AVERAGE TWINKIE- 
EATING SHARK. 


Sherman’s Lagoon 


by Bob Lubbers 


THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


Edited by Stanley Newman 
WET AND WILD: Watery wordplay 


ACROSS 75 Notable time 
1 Makes fun of 76 Where Minos ruled 
6 Norse epic 78 Hood and Williams 


10 Lizardlike amphibian 80 Summer viewing 

13 Cartoonist Addams 82 Went after 

17 __ Loa 83 Meadow 

18 Broadcasts 84 Mother of mercy 

19 Carlos’ aunt 85 Farmiand units 

20 Tilt-a-Whirl and 87 Fair horseshoes toss 
carousel 89 Snooker in Gibraltar? 

22 Rivulet rivalries? 94 Popeye's goil 

25 Islam's Almighty 96 Plastic man 

26 Sound of the tone 97 Azusa's zone: Abbr. 

27 Mum 

28 Shows off one's pecs 

30 Anthropologist Franz 

32 Some nest eggs 

35 First In line? 

37 \ 

38 Archipelago sect. 

39 Aspen feature 

40 Submissions to eds. 

41 Musket end 

43 Dozens of mos. 

44 Links with a big water 


101 Start of a refrain 

102 Pol. fundraisers 

104 Fourth __ (reporters) 
106 Diminutive ending 
107 Flapjack chain 

108 Smoothed a board 
110 Pugilists’ palaces 
112 Topnotch 

114 Warble 


120 Contuse 

121 Poetic tribute 

122 Nautical platform 
123 Lunar ravine 

124 Burpee bit 

125 Beatty of Network 
126 Orly arrivais 


hazard? 
47 Mr. Abdul-Jabbar 
49 Fads 
50 Young woman 
54 __ of Frankenstein 
57 Fire-gone conclusion 
60 Zapper's implement 
61 Bull Run boomer 
62 Substantive 
63 Letters from Dixie 


DOWN 
1 XXiI times C 


100 In__ Way (Wayne film) 


115 Suburban water source? 


127 __ Gay (historic plane) 


10 Merman and Mertz 
11 Evil ones 


12 Discernment 
13 Whittier, maybe 


14 Bunker ___ 

15 Psychiatrist Altred 

16 Nautical CBS show? 

21 Unmitigated 

23 After-the-ending 
endings 

24 Red Skelton character [° 

29 Draft org. 


30 Gargantuan 
31 Big Ten sch. 


33 Libertine 


34 Financing stats. 
36 __ of approval 


39 Sultable for 
Halloween 

42 Singer McEntire 

45 Fingerboard ridge 

46 Dutch town 

47 More perceptive 


48 Airborne piscivores 
51 Shaffer play 

52 Hop to it 

53 Inscribed slabs 


55 Tithe, e.g. 
56 Came next 


57 Arab bigwigs 


58 Aged In casks, 
maybe 
59 Biscay collectibles? 


a 
a 
= 
i 
td ¢ 
; 
i 
é 
E 
g 


90 Greek poet 
91 James Eari Jones role 


105 Eagle's weapon 
107 Color a comic strip 


65 Get even for 

67 Phoenix hoopsters 

68 TV Tarzan 

69 Still-water explorer? 

71 Thessalonian T 

72 “What __is new?" 

74 Unification Church 
member 


2 Canoe paddle 

3 Billiards need 

4 Where babies bounce 
5 Tokyo potable 

6 Plopped down 

7 Objective 

8 Fescue and zoysia 

9 __ spumante 


See crossword puzzle solution, left. 


60 Colleague of Chase 76 Atkins and Huntley 
and Belushi 77 Coarse file 

61 Ten decades, 79 Fargo's st. 
for short 81 AFB's nautical 

63 Make pigeon noises counterpart 


64 Loud sleeper 

66 __ long way (last) 
69 UK leaders 

70 Dam’s mate 

73 Irish Republic 


82 Light Brigade's war 
84 Change of a C-note 
85 Smell ___ (be leery) 
86 Supermarket wagon 
88 Twitted 


92 Gold, in Acapuico 
93 Once around 
94 Ant. 
95 Conference site of '45 
97 Pasadena happening 
98 Like breakfast prunes 
99 Partof TVA 

103 Sarcastic 


109 Women's mag 
111 Fanged slitherers 
113 Folklore monster 
116 No longer in the USAF 
117 Treas. Dept. agcy. 
118 Bullding wing 
119 Stephen of 
The Crying Game 
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Volleyball team looks for players 


Students urged to take advantage of athletic opportunities offered on campus 


ha 


In your face 

S. LaChance photo 
LADY KNIGHTS volleybal center Cheryl 
Lemoine prepares to propel the team 
towards its second successful season. 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


Head coach Leslie Brenker is ready to lead the 
women’s volleyball team into battle this year, 
but fielding a competitive team for the whole 
season may be difficult. 

Her problem has been getting six players 
to practice every day to teach the basic funda- 
mentals of volleyball, but her spirit remains 
high. 

“Most people don’t know about the pro- 
gram,” Brenker said. “More players from 
Lawrence would be great. I can take people at 
any time of the season.” 

Brenker, voted division coach of the year, 
has three players who never played before. 
Dani Conti and Shaye Fenton have returned 


from last year’s squad to join Cheryl Lemoine, 
the center of attention. 

Pressure: “I think that people are afraid 
to come for the team because they are afraid 
ofa high level of competition,” said Lemoine, 
a four-year player at Greater Lowell Voca- 
tional. 

“Students don’t know about the program 
because a lot of the students attend part- 
time,” Conti said. 

Brenker, who doesn’t have the luxury of 
athletic scholarships like Becker Junior Col- 
lege and Dean College, blamed the problem 
on students not knowing about the program 
soon enough. 

“It’s a short season, only two months,” 
she said. 

The team practices Monday through Fri- 


day between 3 and 5 p.m., has brand new 
equipment, and plays games on Tuesdays and 
Saturday. Last year the team was 12-10 and 
finished second in a five team division. 

Good start: “Last year we did really well 
for our first year,” Fenton said. 

This year’s expectations don’t equal last 
according to Brenker, who is fearful of losing 
because of a lack of players. 

“I think that we can win a couple of 
games,” Brenker said. “I think eight out of 
22.” 

Upcoming games will be held on Satur- 
day, Oct. 2 at Dean College at 1 p.m.; Tues- 
day, Oct. 5 at home against Dean College at 
6 p.m.; Saturday, Oct. 9 at home against Mt. 
Ida and Becker at 1 p.m. and Tuesday, Oct. 
12 at Mitchell College at 6 p.m. 


Rowinski gears up for fall baseball season 
Sports Trivia Contest 


No winners last week! Drop off your answers today 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


As head coach Mike Rowinski leads the NECC 
Knights into baseball action this fall, he is 
advising the team for free and enjoying every 
minute of it 

“The bottom line is that I love the game,” 
Rowinski said. “I was a player here, and I love 
it here. People ask me why I don’t coach high 
school, and it’s because I love college.” 

Although unpaid due to thighter budget 
allocations, Rowinski will still direct his 25 
players into battle. 

With pitching the most dominant part in 
baseball, Rowinski went out and found three 
freshman pitchers, from the Merrimack Val- 
ley, to join his three returning hurlers and 
guarantee his team a chance of winning. 

“T have six quality arms, and pitching is the 
key,” Rowinski said. 

Stand-out performance: One of his star 
freshmen, Ben Cooper, tossed a no-hitter 
through fourinningsin NECC’s second game 
against Merrimac College Sept. 19, and led, 
7-0. 

But pitching, if not solid, can kill a team. 
As Cooper came outin the fifth, Larry Rodgers 
didn’t have his best stuff and gave up seven 
runsin the top of the fifth to tie the game. The 
Knights ended up winning, 9-7. 

“When that happened, I felt we should 
stop screwing around in the field,” said Chris 
DiMento, a third basemen, taking the blame 
off Rodgers’ shoulders. “We all stopped be- 
ing in the game mood,” he said. 

With the spotlight on pitching, the team 
can now concentrate on winning. Rodgers, a 
junior college All-American at NECC last 
year, leads the hit squad. Rowinski, not hav- 
ing the luxury to bring players along in a four- 
year system, says he has four or five team 
leaders to carry the squad. 

Focused mission: “The purpose of fall 
baseball is to evaluate the talent and see the 


strengths and weaknesses,” he said “This lets 
the kids adjust to the college game and it is 
really like training for spring baseball without 
the conditioning.” 

Rowinski is known as a player coach and 
reaches the players by being their friend as 
well as coach. During a recent practice, a 
catcher started to walk off the field and 
Rowinski yelled, “Hey, there’s only two outs.” 
As the player ran back on the field he said, 
“not a math major, I guess.” 

As far as the budget goes, Rowinski said he 
knew baseball would get nothing coming in. 

“Taccepted the agreement from Jack (Hess) 
before I started,” Rowinski said. “But people 
don’trealize the work baseball has, scratching 
for baseballs and keeping the field in shape to 
play.” 

Althetic warrior: For now, Rowinski leads 
the team to domination. 

“Baseball has been the most successful 
program on campus and that makes our en- 
tire program,” he said. “We don’t back down 
from anyone.” 

Anyone who plays baseball is welcome to 
come out at any point of the season and 
Rowinski welcomes newcomers with open 
arms. 

“We still have a long way to go,” said John 
Sanzica, a second-year infielder. “We have a 
lot of new guys so we have to get used to 
them.” 

Mental mode: “This team will depend on 
attitude,” Rowinski said, adding there is no 
doubt about his own school spirit 

“I bleed blue and gold,” he said. 

Upcoming games will be held Oct.1, at 
Bunker Hill Community College, at 4 p.m.; 
Oct. 2, away at Merrimack College, at 12 
p-m.; Friday, Oct. 8, at home against 
Bunkerhill Community College, at 4 p.m.; 
Saturday, Oct. 9, at Quinsigamond Commu- 
nity College, at 12 p.m., and Sunday, Oct.10, 
at home against Southern Maine Tech Com- 
munity College,12 p.m. 


Financial Gold Mine 


Make Serious Money Now 
with an international nutrition business 
Fastest growing Industry Worldwide 


$500-$2,000 part-time 
$3,000-$10,000 full-time 
Per Month 


foreign countries a plus 


No Experience Necessary: 
Will Train 


1, What year was the first world series held? 


2. Name the player who tripped Bobby Orr after his game-winning goal in game four 
of the 1970 Stanley Cup Playoffs at Boston Garden? 

3. What year did Hank Aaron get elected to the baseball Hall of Fame? 

4. Who holds the all-time record for most RBIs in one season and how many did he have? 
5. New England Patriots head coach Bill Parcells has started the season, 0-3. Name the 
last Patriots head coach to start the season 0-3 and in what year did he do so? 


Bring the correct answer to all five questions to the NECC Observer office in the student 
center for a chance to win a large cheese pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. Entries 
must be received by Wednesday, Oct.6, at noon. Answers, along with the winner's name, will 


be printed in our next issue. 


Put UPS Into 
Your Schedule 


Recruiting On Campus Schedule 


Haverhill 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 26 


9tol 
9tol 


9tol Oct.5 
Oct. 19 


Lawrence 


9tol 
9tol 


Permanent Part-Time Positions 


PACKAGE HANDLERS 
$8 an hour to start 


We offer steady employment with 3 to 5 hour, 
Monday thru Friday work shifts. UPS has 
great full-time benefits for part-time work 
including: Medical, Dental, Vision, Paid 
Prescription, Paid Vacations & Holidays. 


* Selected shifts also include up to 


$6,000 a year Tuition 
Reimbursement. 


SHIFTS 
1-6 p.m., 6:30-10:30 p.m. 
*11 p.m. to 3 a.m. or *3-8 a.m. 


For Applications & Interview apply in person 
on Thursdays from 2-4 p.m. at: 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, MA 


SMALL INVESTMENT 
WORK FROM HOME/SET OWN HOURS 


CALL NOW 
1-800-859-9951 


(off Route 129, behind Tully Forum) 


United Parcel Service 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer mifih/v. 
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Intramurals provide variety 


Program supplies games, sports, activities, fun for all students 


Game warden 


S. LaChance photo 
MIKE SMITH, intramurals director. 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


The intramural program offers students the 
chance to relax and have lots of fun. 

Mike Smith has returned as the intramural 
director this year. He can be found in the gym 
or at the intramural desk from 9 a.m. to 2 
p.m., Monday through Friday. 

The intramural program offers a wide 
variety of recreational sports and hobbies to 
keep students busy for hours. Some of the 
activities include basketball, frisbee, racquet- 
ball and tennis. Students can also play volley- 
ball (a net is set up in the gym almost every- 


day) or shoot some pool. 

Other games to play are Ping-Pong, air 
hockey, and video games. A sign-up sheet is 
available to help find pool partners to get 
more use of the billiard tables. 

“You name it and we’ve got it,” Smith 
said. “We’ve got 10 Ping-Pong tables, four 
pool tables and I'll listen to any ideas that 
anyone has.” 

Events: Activities run from 11] a.m. to 1 
p.m. on Mondays. NECC didn’t schedule 
classes between those hours specifically for 
clubs to meet, so Smith has taken advantage 
of the situation , holding a three-on-three 
basketball tournament during this period. 


Flag football, par three golf and a pool tour- 
nament are all scheduled in the upcoming 
weeks. 

“We give trophies and T-shirts to the 
champion and runner-up. We understand 
that everyone wants to win, but we try to 
make it fun for everyone,” Smith said. 

Pool, ping-pong, and air hockey cost five 
cents a minute and all ball equipment is free. 
Smith asks for identification to rent out equip- 
ment. 

“Every Monday, this place is hopping,” 
Smith said. “This radio is going and people 
are playing pool. You can just lounge out and 
be yourself.” 


Go from being a bored member of your company 


to being a board member of your company. 


A DEGREE FROM New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE WILL PROMOTE RENEWED INTEREST IN YOUR CAREER, 
AND OUR ASSOCIATE’S, BACHELOR’S, AND MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 


THE SKILLS TO REACH A MORE COMFORTABLE POSITION. SO CALL THE SALEM CENTER 
TODAY AT (603) 893-9600, AND WE'LL HELP YOU GET ON BOARD. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 1, 1993 


It’s Where You’re Going That Counts 


SAtem CENTER = 19-A KEewayoin Drive = Sacem, NH 03079 » (603) 893-9600 


ot even your local 


ple Macintosh s Apple Macintosh LC Ill 
Color Classic® 4/80, Built-in 10" Color 4/80, Apple Basic Color Monitor 
Monitor and Apple Keyboard II. and Apple Extended Keyboard IL 
$999 $1313 


Environmental Forces That Gj 
Are Changing the Sahara Desert 


em 


diet center offers reductions 


Apple PowerBook™ 145B 4/80, 
Built-in Keyboard & 10" Backlit 
Super Twist Monochrome Display. 
$1342 


Tb get substantial savings on these Macintosh? personal comput- with the Apple” Computer Loan’— call 1-800-877-4433, ext. 40. Or, 
ers, there’ one place you'll want to head for: your telephone. To order 


see your Apple campus representative today. And discover the @ 


To order direct from Apple or to learn more 
about Apple products and easy financing — 


CALL 1-800-877-4433, ext. 40 


“Available to qualifying students. © 1993 Apple Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Apple, the Apple logo, Macintosh and ‘The power to be your best” are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. PowerBook isa trademark of Apple Compuder, Inc. Classic is a registered trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Inc: 


yours direct from Apple — and to find out about easy student financing — power more college students choose. The power to be your best? 
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Get With It Week 1993 


New, improved orientation commended 


By TIM JOHNSTON SSS Than! 2. Va 
Observer News Editor i . ; ; tt 7S: ‘ 


7 F hes 


et With It Week got with itand went. 
After all was said and done, orienta- 
tion was a success and exceeded the 
expectations of student involvement, said 
Arthur Signorelli, student activities director. 

All the effort and time put in by the Get 
With It Week (GWIW) committee managed 
to keep everything running smoothly and as 
planned. 

“T think the one lesson out of the whole 
week is it proves when people work together 
towards acommon goal, and are dedicated to 
promoting the event, students will attend and 
participate,” Signorelli said. 

Team effort: “It was one of the best efforts 
I’ve seen with faculty, staff and students all 
working together to make this extensive week 
of activities and events work out success- 
fully,” he said. 

Signorelli said he received positive feed- 
back from participating community service 
organizations and returning students. One 
student told him she had been on the campus 
for several years and until she took part in the 
scavenger hunt, she did not know of the 
existence of some services the college offers. 

Students were quick to justify Signorelli’s 
high spirits regarding the week. 

“Tt was a lot more enjoyable this year,” 
said returning early childhood education stu- 
dent, Susan Reynolds. “I think it was more 
like a four-year college orientation with all the 
activities. I went to the old orientation day 
and it was pretty lame in comparison.” 

Student reaction: Others agreed with 
Reynolds that GWIW was an improvement. 

“My first (NECC) orientation in ’89 
seemed like all we did was wait in line for I.D. 
pictures,” said nursing student, Christine 
Neumyer. “It was pretty pathetic. This year I 
was at the Lawrence campus for (GWIW) and 
surprisingly it was fun.” 

The tours and workshops were plagued by 
poor attendance and lack of interest by most 
students, however. 

“Next September, there will be some defi- 
nite changes. We have to be careful not to 
schedule too many events simultaneously,” 
Signorelli said. 

Despite the weak attendance at tours and 
workshops, students were pleased with the 
week in general. 

“Tt seemed more laid back and fun,” said 
Jay Stevens, journalism student. 

Educational? Asked if he learned any- 
thing about the college after attending some 
of the orientation events, Stevens said, “I 
learned more about the students around here 
than anything else.” 


Ornate orientation 


S. Lachance photos, E. Floudaras photo, bottom left 
MULTITUDES GATHER information at Get With It Week, top. Jim Michaud, liberal arts, learns that physics is a wonderful 
thing on the Gyrospace ride, bottom right. Pat Vaillancourt and Pamela McLaughlin boogie to the Caribbean sounds at 
GWIW, bottom left. 


Neumyer said, “I learned who could not 
sing at the Lawrence campus Karaoke.” 

Darlene Degaspe, liberal arts, said, “We 
had Elvis here in Haverhill - and he couldn’t 
sing either.” 


o\ 


Along with Signorelli, the GWIW com- 
mittee included: Kathy Rodger, director, 
Lawrence campus; Judith Kamber, direc- 
tor of staff development; Dorothy Holmes, 
administrative assistant to the dean of stu- 


Ultra % 
Service Center 


RT.110 CAR CARE CENTER, INC 
402 AMESBURY RD. 


Expires Oct. 31, 1993 


HAVERHILL, MA. 01830 


Expires Oct. 31, 1993 


508-372-6604 


ro------- 


Reg Fes 
$39.95 $59..95 
Now Now 
$29.95. $49.95 
4a! 8 cyl 


Maintenance tune-up 
Most domestic and foreign cars 
We will install new resistor spark plugs, 
adjust idle speed, set timing, test battery 
and charging system, inspect rotor 
distributor cap, PCV vaive. iquinon cables. 
air filter, crankcase vent hier and vapur 
canister filter 


6 ci 


A Ree tee Sete mae 


r 
He ay 


Lube, 
Oil & Filter 


Pius 10-point 
safety check 


With an Ultra Lube™ 
we visually inspect bres. 
abgnment differential, 
ATF, suspension system, 
exhaust system, battery, 
belts, hoses, and brake/ 

= )\ radiator thud levels 

"| Most domestic and 
foreign cars. Includes 
up to five quarts of oil, 
fier, 10-pt salety check, 
and chassis lube 


Vad a pane arm tor ae 
Ser ee nt 


dent affairs; Allen Felisberto, registrar; Eliza- 
beth Coyne, director of counseling; Norma 
Ortega-Canery, student activities director, 
Lawrence; Bette Brown, administrative assis- 
tant of continuing education; Linda Comeau, 
a _ 


admissions office staff; Bill Harold, campus 
events coordinator; Sue Smulski, secretary, of 
student activities; Norman J. Landry, dean of 
student affairs; and Linda Brantley, director 
of alumni relations. 
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American Business 
Services 


50 Pleasant Street, Newburyport (across from post office) 


(508) 465 -7441 


Resumes 
self-service computers & laser printers 
Business cards, rubber stamps, canon colors copies, 
copies, term papers 


Fax in your resume 
pick up in 1 hour 


20% discount with this ad thru 10/15/93. 


